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HONORS"  TO  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 


THE  RAGAMUFFINS  AND  GENERAL 
WASHINGTON. 


IN  the  month  of  October,  1789,  General  George 
Washington,  who  was  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  residing  in  New  York  City,  made  a tour, 
attended  by  his  secretaries,  Messrs.  Lear  and  Jack- 
son,  to  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire. 

History  tells  us  how  in  every  part  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passed,  the  citizens  embraced  the 
opportunity  then  offered  to  testify  their  respect  and 
even  veneration  for  this  man,  in  whose  character 
whatever  was  great  and  good,  whatever  dignified  and 
adorned  human  nature,  was  so  happily  blended. 

Whenever  he  approached  a town  or  village  the 
roads  were  lined  with  the  inhabitants  who  had  turned 
out  to  bid  him  welcome  j and,  in  many  instances,  he 
was  escorted  by  local  companies  of  militia  from  point 
to  point. 
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The  whole  community  was  now  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  in  regard  to  the 
presence  of  the  distinguished  visitor,  and  hardly  any- 
thing else  was  talked  of  in  the  towns  and  villages 
through  which  he  was  to  pass. 

Esquire  Samuel  Dunton  came  home  from  a trip 
to  Norwich  to  Willington,  a little  township  nestled 
among  and  almost  hidden  by  the  hills  of  eastern 
Connecticut,  and  set  all  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren into  ablaze  of  enthusiasm  with  the  news  that  the 
Presidential  party  were  to  pass  over  the  Hartford 
and  Providence  “ turnpike,”  and  would  arrive  at  a 
point  in  the  south  part  of  Willington,  near  Mansfield, 
at  about  eleven  o’clock  the  next  forenoon. 

The  Willington  folks  immediately  set  about  organ- 
izing a company  to  go  down  and  join  the  Mansfield 
people  in  giving  General  Washington  a suitable 
reception. 

Of  course  there  was  a plenty  of  wide  awake  girls 
and  boys  who  wanted  to  go  with  the  older  people  and 
get  a glimpse  of  the  great  man ; but  in  those  days 
children  were  taught  that  they  were  “ to  be  seen  and 
not  heard,”  and  on  all  important  occasions  were  kept 
rather  in  the  background. 

The  October  morning  opened  bright  and  beautiful, 
and  the  Preston  family  at  the  tannery  were  early 
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astir,  and  with  their  neighbors,  the  Holts,  the  Wes- 
tons, the  Allens,  the  Pearls  and  the  Duntons,  started 
in  the  early  rosy  morn,  in  holiday  array,  down  the 
woody  Mansfield  road. 

A group  of  eager,  active,  bright-faced  boys  were 
gathered  on  the  bridge  to  see  them  off.  They 
watched  the  cavalcade,  men  and  women  all  on  horse- 
back, each  horse  carrying  a man  with  a woman 
behind  him  on  a **  pillion,”  until  it  disappeared  in 
the  gray  mist  rising  over  Fenton  river. 

There  were  a few  moments  of  silence,  and  the 
lugubrious  faces  of  the  boys  were  growing  longer  and 
longer  over  their  disappointment,  when  Timothy 
Pearl,  the  oldest  and  most  daring  of  the  group,  said : 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  boys,  if  General  Washing- 
ton is  to  pass  so  near  us  to-day,  I intend  to  get  a 
sight  of  him.  Esquire  Dunton  said  he’d  likely  be 
along  down  on  the  cross-roads  about  eleven  o’clock. 
I’m  going  to  run  away  down  to  the  turnpike.  How 
many  of  you  will  go  with  me  ? If  we  go  ’cross  lots, 
and  run  down  all  the  hills,  and  step  pretty  spry  the 
rest  of  the  way,  there’s  no  doubt  that  we  can  get 
there  in  time  to  see  him.” 

Half  a dozen  of  the  boys  caught  off  their  hats  and, 
swinging  them  high  in  air,  gave  three  rousing  cheers 
for  General  and  President  Washington.  Little  eight- 
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years-old  Amos  Preston  jumped  up  and  down,  swing- 
ing his  tasselled  hat  and  shouting  as  enthusiastically 
as  his  older  comrades.  When,  with  a one^  two^ 
three  I"  start,  they  were  off  with  a leap-frog  jump, 
they  found  him  bringing  up  the  rear. 

“ Amos,  you  can^t  go  ! ” Zebadiah  Marcy  shouted 
back  at  the  little  fellow ; “ your  legs  are  too  short  I ” 

“ Try  me  and  see,”  said  Amos,  stoutly.  “ I think 
it’s  too  bad  if  General  Washington  is  to  come  so 
near  and  I not  see  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  you.  I 
want  to  see  him  just  as  much  as  if  my  legs  were 
longer ! ” 

“ Let  him  go,”  said  David  Glazier,  who  was  only  a 
little  older  than  Amos,  but  very  much  taller.  “ He’s 
a pleasant  little  fellow,  and  never  complains  nor 
whimpers  when  he  is  tired.  We  big  boys  can  give 
him  a lift  if  he  tuckers.”  And  reaching  out  he  took 
Amos  by  the  hand,  and  the  boys  started  once 
more. 

Away  they  went,  striking  out  across  the  fields  and 
woods  gay  with  the  variegated  leaves,  not  stopping  to 
disturb  the  squirrels  laying  in  their  store  of  nuts,  nor 
taking  time  to  pause  in  the  shadowy  orchards  to  fill 
their  wide  pockets  with  the  fragrant  fruit  that  lay 
thickly  strewn  on  the  turf.  First  one  and  then 
another  of  the  boys  took  Amos  by  the  hand  for  a 
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run,  or  to  help  him  jump  over  the  huge  fallen  trees 
or  the  brooks  that  intercepted  their  way. 

Just  before  the  boys  came  upon  the  turnpike,  they 
paused  under  a group  of  maples  to  take  breath. 

“ How  like  ragamuffins  we  do  look  with  our  old 
clothes  on,  and  they  all  so  torn  and  muddy  1 ” said 
Zebulon  Crocker.  “ What  will  the  General  think  of 
us  if  he  should  happen  to  spy  us  ? ” 

“ Let’s  trim  ourselves  up,”  said  little  Amos.  “ Here’s 
lots  of  bright  leaves ; and  there’s  a thorn  bush  with 
plenty  of  thorns  to  fasten  them  on  with.” 

“ Sure  enough,  and  well  thought  of,”  said  Elijah 
Elbridge.  “ Amos  knows  a thing  or  two  if  his  legs 
are  so  short.” 

When  the  boys  again  resumed  their  running  march, 
decked  out  from  head  to  foot  with  the  golden  and 
scarlet  leaves,  they  presented  a fantastic  sight, 
indeed. 

“ O see,  see ! hurrah,  hurrah^  hurrah  ! ” shouted 
Jeduthun  Rice,  as  the  tired  company  of  boys  reached 
the  crest  of  a hill  that  overlooked  a wide  expanse  of  the 
section  that  embraced  portions  of  the  towns  of  Ash- 
ford, Willington  and  Mansfield.  And  away  in  the 
distance,  coming  down  the  Ashford  hills,  the  excited 
group  saw  a long  line  of  vehicles,  among  them  two 
large  coaches-and-fours,  preceded  by  a company  of 
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militia,  their  muskets  glistening  in  the  sun,  occasion- 
ally a strain  of  martial  music  reaching  the  erect  ears 
of  the  Willington  boys. 

Soon  they  emerged  into  the  highway.  And  when 
they  came  to  the  turnpike  which  intersected  it  and 
made  what  was  known  as  the  “ Crossroads,”  they 
found  the  Presidential  party  had  alighted,  and  were 
resting  under  the  shadow  of  an  immense  oak  tree 
near  by. 

There  was  quite  a crowd  of  people  gathered  about 
General  Washington  and  his  party,  and  at  first  our 
rather  venturesome  boys  thought  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  get  a sight  of  the  great  man.  But 
they  perseveringly  edged  their  way  along,  and  at  last, 
leaching  the  large  coach  in  which  the  General  rode, 
and  upon  the  box  of  which  sat  the  liveried  and  pom- 
pous negro  driver,  boy-like  they  edged  in  under  it, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
General  Washington. 

The  slight  movement  that  the  coach  horses  made 
as  the  boys  ensconced  themselves  beneath  the  vehi- 
cle, caused  the  General  to  look  around  for  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  and  presently  he  was  looking 
into  the  sweaty,  dusty  faces  of  these  fantastically 
garlanded  boys. 

A quiet  smile  lighted  up  the  President’s  counte- 
nance as  he  pleasantly  said : 
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“ Come  out,  boys,  and  let  us  see  what  you  are.” 

The  boys  scrambled  out  and  with  admirable  pres- 
ence of  mind  arranged  themselves  in  line  along 
the  side  of  the  coach  and  removed  their  hats,  while 
the  General  stood  in  front  of  them,  evidently  amused 
at  the  very  queer  appearance  they  made,  at  the  same 
time  pleased  with  their  respectful  attitude. 

“ Well,  well,  my  boys,  you  must  have  been  running 
quite  hard  in  order  to  see  me,  and  have,  I suppose, 
bedecked  yourselves  with  these  beautiful  autumn 
leaves  in  my  honor.  I bid  you  a very  good  morn- 
ing.” 

“ O dear  me ! ” cried  little  Amos,  impulsively,  “ you 
are  nothing  but  a man,  after  all,  sir  1 ” 

“ You  are  quite  right  my  fine  little  fellow,”  said  the 
General,  laughing,  and  doubtless  touched  by  the 
entire  boyish  tribute ; and,  stepping  forward  and  pat- 
ting little  Amos’  head,  he  continued : “ You  are 

right  and,  if  I mistake  not  your  character,  I am  no 
more  of  a man  than  you  will  be  some  day.  That  is 
something  for  you  all  to  remember.  You  who  are 
boys  now  are  soon  to  be  the  men  upon  whom  our 
country  must  depend.” 

The  boys  bowed  and,  dodging  again  under  the 
great  coach,  made  place  for  a party  of  country  mag- 
nates who  were  approaching. 

The  Williagton  folks  were  horrified  when  they 
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beheld  the  fantastic  array  of  runaway  boys ; and  the 
oldest  grandfather  of  them  all,  who  had  not  known 
of  the  little  passage  between  them  and  General 
Washington,  shook  his  long  cane  at  them  and,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  said : 

“ We  will  settle  with  you,  you  young  rascals,  when 
you  get  home.” 

“ If  you  horsewhip  us  to  death,  sir,”  said  Timothy 
Pearl  in  reply,  “ you  can’t  help  it  that  we’ve  seen 
General  Washington.  Besides,  sir,  our  parents 
didn’t  say  we  shouldn't  come.  They  only  thought  we 
wouldn’t  dare  think  of  coming  down  here,  we  are  so 
young.” 

The  boys  went  back  into  the  woods  and  across 
lots  as  happy  as  any  little  party  of  boys  could  be  ; 
and  twisting  a triumphal  litter  of  slender  saplings, 
they  gaily  bore  little  Amos  on  their  shoulders 
back  to  the  quiet  Willington  valley,  proud  of  him  as 
being  the  only  boy  they  knew  of  who  had  been 
patted  on  the  head  by  General  Washington. 

This  little  Amos,  who  was  my  husband’s  grand- 
father, took  great  pride  in  this  incident  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  often  related  it  to  his  grandchildren. 
Many  of  them,  as  well  as  some  of  his  own  children 
now  living,  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story ; and 
that  old  oak  tree  is  yet  standing  in  the  locality 
described. 


GOING  TO  MILL  IN  1777. 


A CENTURY  ago,  half  a dozen  such  laige  flour 
mills  as  are  now  found  in  Rochester,  or  many 
other  cities,  could  have  ground  wheat  enough  to  have 
furnished  flour  for  the  existing  population  of  the  thir- 
teen States.  Then,  the  mills  were  small  structures 
whose  simple  machinery  was  moved  by  the  waters  of 
a mountain  stream,  or,  in  dry  regions,  by  the  wind. 

And  each  farmer  raised  in  his  own  fields  enough  of 
each  sort  of  grain  to  supply  his  own  wants,  and  some 
too  for  market  and  the  use  of  the  Continental  Army. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  aim  of  all  nations  at  war  with 
each  other  to  cripple  the  resources  of  their  enemies 
as  much  as  possible ; and  in  no  way  can  this  be  more 
effectually  done  than  by  capturing  or  destroying  the 
provisions,  without  which  the  armies  must  starve. 

It  is  not  considered  honorable  to  burn  or  carry  off 
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he  crops  and  stores  of  peaceful  farmers  or  of  any  no{ 
Xitually  in  arms,  except  in  case  of  “ strong  military 
lecessity/*  Probably  the  British  officers,  during  our 
Revolutionary  war,  thought  that  this  necessity  con- 
stantly existed^  for  it  was  far  too  often  their  custom 
to  send  out  small  parties  to  destroy  the  country  mills, 
or  burn  whatever  stores  of  grain  or  flour  they  could 
not  carry  off  for  their  own  use. 

Dutchess  County,  New  York,  which  was  then  one 
of  the  largest  wheat  growing  regions  of  the  country, 
was  mostly  within  the  patriot  lines,  yet  greatly  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  the  “ Cow  Boys.”  These 
were  a sort  of  organized  banditti,  who,  under  pre- 
tense of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  robbed  as  many  as  they 
could,  and  even  murdered  those  who  resisted. 

The  patriots  of  Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties 
(the  latter  was  then  a part  of  Dutchess ) were  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  these  villains  ; but  they  also 
made  frequent  daring  excursions  through  the  central 
and  upper  parts  of  Dutchess  County,  too  often  pil- 
laged by  some  of  the  many  Tories  who  infested  “ the 
River  Counties,”  as  those  bordering  on  the  Hudson 
were  called. 

These  marauding  bands,  far  more  merciless  than 
the  regular  troops  commanded  by  responsible  officers, 
had,  in  1777,  succeeded  in  destroying  nearly  every 
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grist  mill  within  forty  miles  of  the  Hudson.  And 
even  those  persons  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
harvest  their  grain  early  and  hide  it  from  the  robber’s 
eye  were  often  in  distress  for  want  of  means  to  con- 
vert their  wheat  or  other  grains  into  flour  or  meal. 

One  small  mill  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Connecticut, 
about  thirty-five  miles  east  from  Poughkeepsie,  was  so 
securely  hidden  away  among  the  rocks  and  trees  that  it 
ground  merrily  away  during  the  whole  war. 

To  reach  this  little  mill  was  neither  an  easy,  nor, 
during  the  war,  at  all  times  a safe  thing  to  attempt. 
It  was  the  custom  for  many  of  the  Dutchess  County 
farmers  who  could  trust  each  other  to  agree  upon  a 
place  of  meeting  and  an  hour  for  starting  on  their  long 
journey  to  the  mill.  The  place  chosen  was  an  ob- 
scure nook  a little  distance  back  from  the  river.  The 
date  was  the  earliest  on  which  it  was  possible  for  the 
farmers  ( who  had  then  no  threshing  machines,  we 
must  remember  ) to  get  their  grain  threshed.  The 
hour  was  usually  towards  midnight  of  some  dark  but 
not  stormy  night,  for  rain  would  injure  the  wheat 
Sometimes,  two  or  three  farmers  would  club  together  to 
fill  one  wagon  or  sleigh,  taking  turns  in  furnishing  either 
the  horses  or  oxen  that  were  to  draw  it,  or  the  man  who 
was  to  drive  it,  on  each  of  the  several  trips  which 
must  be  made  before  spring. 

16 
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At  the  hour  agreed  upon,  the  heavily  laden  wagons 
started  on  their  way  as  silently  as  possible,  and  drove 
on  as  fast  as  the  weight  of  their  loads,  the  condition 
of  the  roads,  and  the  quality  or  nature  of  the  teams 
would  permit.  For  the  first  few  miles  they  kept  as 
closely  together  as  practicable,  ready  to  support  each 
other  in  case  of  attack ; for  each  driver  carried  a 
loaded  musket  for  defense  if  surprised  by  any  body 
of  men  not  too  strong  for  their  number  to  cope  with. 
After  reaching  a distance  of  twenty  miles  back  from 
the  river  this  vigilance  relaxed,  and  each  driver  made 
the  best  pace  he  could  toward  the  mill,  where  the  rule 
of  “ first  come,  first  served,”  was  rigidly  kept. 

The  roads  were  not  then  as  well  made  as  now,  and 
it  was  rarely  before  late  on  the  next  afternoon  that 
the  foremost  of  the  heavy  wagons  creaked  their  way 
through  the  broad  old  street  of  Sharon  village,  on 
their  way  to  the  mill  still  five  miles  to  the  eastward : 
the  last  three  miles  being  over  a winding  road  with 
many  long  steep  ascents  and  a few  short,  sharp  de- 
scents, trying  to  both  the  wearied  men  and  the  worn 
horses. 

It  was,  and  is,  a beautiful  woodland  path.  The 
heavy  growths  of  pine,  hemlocks  and  oaks,  which  on 
this  spot  had  chanced  to  escape  the  autumn  fires  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  later  axe  of  the  settler,  yet  stood 
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in  all  their  beauty,  while  the  noisy  stream  leaped  in 
the  depth  of  the  ravine  which  skirted  one  side  of  the 
road  as  joyfully  as  if  conscious  of  the  good  work  it 
had  done.  It  seems  even  yet  to  be  conscious  of  this ; 
for  though  the  old  forest  has  long  been  gone,  and  the 
trees  are  too  young  to  remember  about  it,  the  stream 
seems  to  keep  forever  singing : 

“ I saved  them  from  starving.  I did  it  1 I did  it  1 
All  the  good  people  who  came  to  me  from  so  many 
miles  away.  I ground  itl  I ground  it!  All  the 
wheat,  and  the  rye,  and  the  buckwheat,  and  the  In- 
dian corn.  No  one  else  could,  so  I did  it.  III!” 

I don’t  know  that  the  teamsters  then  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  chatter  of  the  stream,  or,  when  resting 
their  teams  on  the  top  of  the  Ellsworth  hill,  down  the 
side  of  which  the  mill-brook  dashes  on  its  way  to  the 
Housatonic  river,  cared  to  turn  and  gaze  off  over  the 
fair  valleys  of  western  Connecticut  or  eastern  New 
York  to  the  soft  blue  peaks  of  the  far  away  Catskills, 
or  to  look  before  them  down  the  steep,  tree-covered 
hillside  to  the  slender  gap  in  the  thick  growth  of 
trees,  which  was  then  the  only  indication  that  there 
flowed  the  swift  Housatonic. 

Probably  our  teamsters  thought  much  more  of  find- 
ing the  mill  in  good  working  order,  and  not  too  many 
persons  ahead  of  them.  It  was  customary  for  those 
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who  lived  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  mill  to 
yield  precedence  to  the  “ River  men,”  in  considera- 
tion of  the  long  way  they  had  to  come  and  go.  But 
besides  the  men  “ from  Poughkeepsie  way  ” there 
sometimes  met  here  long  lines  of  wagons  or  sleighs 
from  Fishkill  and  its  neighborhood,  or  from  Red 
Hook,  now  Tivoli,  or  even  higher  up  the  Hudson. 
So  it  might  be  days  and  even  weeks  before  the  busy 
little  mill,  grinding  as  fast  as  it  could,  was  able  to 
start  our  Poughkeepsie  men  on  their  homeward  way  1 

On  the  return  trip,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
silent  midnight  gathering;  for  the  mill  was  too  far 
away  from  hostilities  to  render  such  a precaution  es- 
sential, so  the  time  chosen  for  departure  was  at  break 
of  day,  that  the  time  of  arrival  at  their  homes  might 
be  in  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  next  night. 

During  the  war,  this  mill  was  two  or  three  times 
sought  for  by  parties  of  armed  Tories  from  the  River 
Counties ; but  so  wild  was  the  way  to  it,  so  hidden 
the  mill  among  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  so  faithful 
those  who  could  have  betrayed  it,  that  it  was  not  dis- 
covered, though  a band  of  its  enemies  once  passed 
within  half  a mile  of  it,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  heard 
its  clattering  machinery,  but  for  the  rushing  of  the 
wind  through  the  pine  trees  and  the  dashing  of  the 
brook  in  the  ravine. 


’MANDY’S  QUILTING -PARTY. 

ONG  ago,  “ so  long  ago  ^tis  like  a dream, there 


lived  somewhere  away  up  among  the  green  hills 
of  Vermont  a little  girl  whose  name  was  Amanda 
Brown.  She  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I am  going  to 
tell  you,  about  eleven  years  old,  old  enough  to  have 
considerable  sense ; she  had  that,  but  she  had  consid- 
erable mischief  in  her  composition  to  counter-balance 
it,  and  was  always  getting  herself  into  trouble.  She 
was  remarkably  pretty,  with  a bright,  beautiful  com- 
plexion, warm,  fun-loving  brown  eyes,  and  soft,  close- 
curling hair.  She  had,  no  doubt,  been  told  often 
that  people  thought  her  pretty,  and  like  many  other 
little  girls  who  have  been  called  pretty,  put  on  airs 
accordingly.  Little  ’Mandy  Brown  was  a favorite 
ever)rwhere ; all  her  little  pranks  and  capers  were  over- 
looked or  laughed  at  just  because  they  were  kind 
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hearted,  sweet-tempered  ’Mandy  Brown’s  capers  and 
pranks. 

She  had  several  sisters  and  three  brothers.  In  those 
days  little  boys  and  girls  often  had  very  many  broth- 
ers and  sisters  ; quite  enough  to  have  had  a nice  little 
party  all  by  themselves  every  day  in  the  year.  Lit- 
tle ’Mandy,  dear  demure  piece  of  mischief,  was  often  the 
occasion  of  much  mortification  of  pride  to  the  older 
girls,  who  looked  upon  her  as  very  much  beneath 
them  in  worldly  wisdom,  because  of  her  age ; and  I 
am  very  sorry  indeed  to  have  to  confess  that  sometimes 
our  pretty,  brown-eyed  little  ’Mandy  was  made  to  feel 
by  her  own  sisters  that  she  was  a little  girl,  while  the> 
were  big  ones ; that  she  was  to  be  “ kept  in  place,” 
V herever  that  was,  and  not  expect  to  keep  pace  with 
them  at  all.  She  rebelled  in  her  own  little  heart  tre- 
mendously at  all  this ; nobody  knew  the  storms  of  in 
dignation  that  passed  through  her  brain  at  being  put 
off,  nay,  almost  pushed  off,  because  she  was  a little  girl. 
Nobody  ever  dreamed  of  the  ambition  slumbering  in 
her  soul ; if  they  had,  the  knowledge  might  have  saved 
them  some  trouble. 

Her  mamma  alone  understood  her  little  girl’s  pecul- 
iarities ; and  although  she  always  gave  the  older  ones 
all  their  due  advantages,  she  never  overlooked  the 
younger  ones,  nor  was  she  ever  asleep  to  the  ambi- 
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tions  of  Amanda.  When  the  older  ones  were  invited 
away,  mamma  often  took  ’Mandy  with  her  to  compen- 
sate for  the  coveted  invitation ; and  upon  one  occasion 
took  her  to  a quilting-party. 

In  those  days,  making  a quilt  was  quite  a grand  af- 
fair j ladies  puzzled  their  heads  for  weeks  over  the 
beautiful  patterns  they  were  to  make  out  of  thousands 
of  little  pieces  of  calico  which  they  had  been  collect- 
ing for  months ; and  after  all  the  pieces  were  put  to- 
gether into  one  beautiful  whole,  then  came  the  grand 
work  of  spreading  it  out,  placing  the  cotton,  and 
quilting  it. 

We  have  grand  receptions  now,  — balls  and 
parties  wherein  to  meet  our  friends ; just  as  elegant 
and  fashionable  was  it  then  to  meet  one’s  friends  at 
the  quilting,”  lend  a helping  hand  to  the  pretty  new 
quilt  and  assist  at  the  social  entertainment  which  fol- 
lowed. 

So  little  Amanda  went  one  day  with  her  mother  to 
a quilting-party.  She  listened  to  the  gossip  of  the 
day,  watched  all  the  “ lines  ” and  “ figures  ” drawn  by 
the  old,  experienced  quilters,  and  made  up  her  mind, 
as  she  sat  in  a quiet  corner  by  herself,  about  the  beau- 
ties of  quilting.  Being  always  a little  girl,  or  being 
always  considered  as  such,  was  something  she  was  not 
going  to  be  contented  with,  not  she ! She’d  let  pea 
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pie  know  she  was  not  always  going  to  be  set  up  in  ' 
one  corner  of  the  house  and  talked  about  by  the  old 
ladies ! But  supper  came,  and  supper  pleases  little 
children ; it  was  only  second  in  importance  to  the 
quilt ; it  was  the  “ grande  finale  ” to  the  evening’s  en- 
tertainment. 

Amanda  was  very  quiet  on  her  way  home  ; so  quiet 
that  her  mother  became  anxious,  thinking  that  she 
might  not  have  enjoyed  herself,  and  being  rather  sus- 
picious of  her  quiet  moods  always. 

Amanda  vouchsafed  no  particular  remarks  about 
the  quilting-party,  except  to  make  just  one  very  sim- 
ple remark : 

“ Mamma,  why  don’t  you  have  a quilting  as  well  as 
Mrs.  French  ? I’m  sure  our  house  is  as  large  as  hers, 
and  we  can  go  right  about  patching  up  pieces,  and  Jo- 
anna can  put  the  cotton  in.” 

“ Well,  dear,  when  we  are  all  ready  and  the  pieces 
sewed,  we’ll  talk  about  it.” 

“/like  to  talk  about  it  nowfi  said  our  little  girl ; 
but  withal  she  thought  a great  deal  more  than  she 
said. 

Amanda,  with  three  sisters  and  one  brother,  went 
to  a school  which  was  a long  way  from  home,  quite 
two  miles.  They  started  in  the  morning,  bright  and 
early,  with  two  baskets  containing  dinner.  I think 
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no  pleasure  of  their  after  life  could  equal  their  enjoy* 
ment  of  those  beautiful  summer  mornings.  Often 
they  overtook  other  scholars,  on  their  way  too,  with 
books  and  dinner. 

“What  has  got  into  ’Mandy’s  head  lately,  I won- 
der ? **  says  Joanna,  the  oldest. 

“ O,  some  of  her  capers.  I’ll  warrant,”  says  kind- 
hearted  Mercy. 

“ Better  let  her  alone  till  her  own  time  for  disclos- 
ures or  we  may  all  get  mixed  up,”  says  John,  break- 
ing off  some  huckleberry  bushes  for  the  girls.  ’Han- 
dy ran  along  eating  ^^r  berries  as  she  picked  them, 
her  bonnet  hanging  about  her  neck,  her  flushed  face 
betraying  her  to  be  in  a dangerously  thoughtful  mood. 

“ Mrs.  Bohannon  says  ’Mandy  is  the  prettiest  child 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  ‘ so  queer  ’ she  can’t  under- 
stand her.” 

“Just  like  Mrs.  Bohannon  I She  can’t  praise  any 
one  without  a * but  ’ or  ‘ if  ’ to  take  away  all  the  good 
she  pretends  to  say,”  says  John,  bringing  up  such  a 
large  bundle  of  berry-bushes  that  they  all  concluded 
to  stop  a few  moments  and  pick  them  into  their  bas- 
kets to  be  relieved  of  the  bushes. 

John  always  took  ’Mandy’s  part,  always  covered  up 
her  “ scrapes  ” and  lightened  her  troubles,  — always 
her  champion,  and  she  always  his  favorite. 
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“ I suppose  **  says  he  earnestly,  “ that  what  she 
calls  * queer  * is  ’Mandy^s  being  so  much  smarter  than 
Keziah  and  the  rest  of  the  Bohannons.*’ 

“ Yes,”  says  Mercy,  “ Miss  Morse  says  she  is  the 
smartest  scholar  in  school.” 

“Well,  you  know,”  says  Joanna,  taking  a careful 
look  around  to  see  that  her  little  busy  sister  is  not 
within  hearing,  “ you  know  ’Mandy  does  do  so  many 
things  to  mortify  us  in  company  ! She  thinks  she  is 
as  old  as  the  rest  of  us  and  can  do  just  what  we  do. 
Why,  when  George  Blakely  called  by  for  me  to  go  to 
singing-school  the  other  day,  I came  into  the  parlor 
and  there  she  sat  with  my  new  silk  dress  on,  so  long 
she  couldn’t  take  one  step  in  it  without  holding  it  up, 
and  fanning  herself  with  my  new  goose-feather  fan.” 

John  nearly  laughed  all  the  berries  off  the  bushes, 
and  Mercy  quite  tipped  over  the  dinner-basket. 

“ That  isn’t  half  so  bad  as  she  served  me,”  says 
Mercy  sobering  at  the  recollection.  “She  thought 
mother  ought  to  have  bought  her  the  new  shawl  in- 
stead of  me,  and  Sunday  morning  when  I was  getting 
ready  for  church  my  shawl  was  missing,  and  so  was 
’Mandy,  and  I went  to  church  in  my  old  one,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  because  I knew  she  was  responsible 
for  it,  and  when  I got  there,  she  was  sitting  up  as 
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straight  as  a statue  and  as  innocent,  with  my  shawl 
on,  and  reading  the  hymn-book.” 

“ What  did  mother  do  ? ” 

“ Why,  nothing,  of  course,  ’cause  ’twas  ’Mandy ; if 
I had  done  it,  or  Mary  or  Martha  or  Abby,  I guess 
something  would  have  been  done.” 

Mercy  tried  very  hard  to  look  merciful  over  her 
little  sister’s  offences,  but  it  is  not  half  so  easy  to  be 
merciful  over  our  own  trials  as  over  other’s. 

All  the  berries  were  picked  and  made  quite  a des- 
sert for  their  dinner,  so  they  trotted  on  again  towards 
school,  but  sister  Amanda  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  j 
she  had  been  making  good  speed  while  the  others 
were  wasting  time  talking  about  her.  When  they 
arrived  at  school  the  scholars  were  all  in  place,  in  or- 
der, and  the  school  was  commencing  morning  prayers. 
Their  first  thought  was  for  their  little  sister,  but  she 
was  in  her  seat,  rosy  and  innocent  as  usual.  To-day 
was  the  last  day  of  school  for  a week ; Miss  Ruth 
Morse  had  engaged  to  teach  in  another  town,  and  the 
new  teacher  would  not  commence  immediately.  John 
did  not  notice  particularly,  being  with  the  boys,  but 
the  two  older  girls  wondered  during  recess  at  the  ex- 
treme friendliness  of  the  scholars  ; and  Mercy  said, 
“ Something  must  be  in  the  wind  j the  girls  are  too 
good,  by  half,  to-day.”  Joanna  thought  some  of  them 
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must  want  their  sums  done  for  them,  as  she  had  no 
ticed  the  same  thing,  and  thought  them,  as  Mercy  ex- 
pressed it,  “entirely  too  good.’* 

Fate — or  was  it  their  little  sister  ? — decreed  the 
loss  of  their  baskets  when  they  were  ready  for  home 
They  searched  long  for  them,  but  without  success,  till 
the  teacher  was  ready  to  lock  up  and  the  shadows 
grew  long  behind  the  tall  trees.  As  little  sister 
never  troubled  her  head  about  such  things  they  were 
much  surprised  upon  reaching  home  to  find  the  missing 
baskets  by  the  door-step.  They  had  come  home  by 
themselves,  all  the  other  scholars,  including  ’Mandy, 
having  left  them  to  their  search. 

“Did  you  bring  home  the  baskets,  Amanda?” 
asked  John.  He  always  called  her  “ Amanda  ” when 
quite  serious. 

“ Yes,”  said  she,  trying  hard  to  look  dignified  and 
to  keep  from  saying  more.  With  all  her  pranks, 
’Mandy  was  too  brave  to  tell  a falsehood,  and  as  little 
could  she  act  one.  It  was  afterwards  supposed  that 
she  carried  home  the  baskets  purposely  to  delay  the 
older  sisters  and  John  behind  the  others. 

“Well,”  says  Joanna  rather  impatiently/*  the  next 
time  you  wish  to  be  so  obliging,  just  let  us  know 
beforehand.  Why  couldn’t  you  have  told  us  and 
saved  us  all  that  trouble  ? You  know  we  always 
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bring  them  ourselves ; what  on  earth  put  it  into  youi 
head  all  at  once  to  do  it  ? ” And  Joanna  walked  up  to 
her  as  if  she  were  going  to  take  off  her  head. 

“ Don’t  be  so  cross,  Joey,  dear.  I can’t  answer  all 
your  questions  at  once.” 

“ Mother,  I do  believe  ’Mandy’s  up  to  some  mis- 
chief. She  has  been  in  a brown  study  for  a week.” 

Mother  took  a sharp,  long  look  at  her  “ queer  ” lit- 
tle daughter,  and  then  said  gently,  “ Well,  well,  Jo- 
anna, do  let  the  child  alone;  she’ll  come  out  all 
right.” 

“ Yes,  I’ve  no  doubt  shdll  come  out  right  enough  ; 
if  them/ of  us  do  we’ll  be  lucky  — just  remember 
what  I tell  you ! ” 

“ ’Mandy’s  all  right  if  you  let  her  alone,”  says  her 
champion  John.  Come  ’Mandy  and  let’s  have  a 
chase  with  old  Pompey.” 

And  away  John  and  ’Mandy  galloped  with  their  old 
friend  the  house-dog. 

One  week  from  that  day  Joanna  and  John  were  sit- 
ting on  the  big,  flat  stone  in  front  of  the  house,  the 
morning’s  “ chores  ” all  done,  talking  over  school  af- 
fairs. School  was  to  commence  the  next  day,  with 
the  new  teacher.  Joanna  and  Mercy  were  busy 
about  some  sewing,  but  John  sat  idly  enough,  play- 
ing with  old  Pompey  at  his  feet,  lazy  as  his  master. 
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Presently  John  exclaimed,  “Look,  Joanna,  look  down 
the  road ! I do  believe  the  whole  school’s  turned 
out,  and  all  the  neighborhood  ! I wonder  what’s  up 
now  ? ” 

But  there  was  no  time  to  talk;  slowly  along  the 
road,  some  distance  from  the  house,  moved  a varie- 
gated mass  of  humanity;  neither  Joanna  nor  John 
could  distinguish  at  first  who  or  what  it  was.  John 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  Joanna  dropped 
“ needle,  thread,  and  thimble  too,”  and  raised  herself 
to  the  top  step  to  get  a better  look.  Presently  she 
cried  out : 

“John,  it  is  the  whole  school ! ” 

Mercy  ran  to  call  mother  who  was  folding  away 
some  clothes  into  drawers,  with  little  “ curly  head  ” 
as  busy  as  a bee  helping  her.  John  continued  to 
gaze  in  utter  astonishment  and  Joanna  was  dumb. 
Surprise  parties  had  never  been  heard  of  then,  and 
the  country  was  so  thinly  settled  that  a crowd  of  peo- 
ple anywhere  was  surprise  enough. 

“ Why,  what  under  the  canopy  is  the  matter  ? ” 
said  mother,  into  whose  mind  flashed  visions  of  acci 
dents,  funerals,  or  some  other  dreadful  thing.  “ John^ 
go  down  to  the  gate  and  see  what  has  happened.” 

But  even  as  she  spoke,  a crowd  of  girls  came  up 
from  the  road  to  the  gate,  followed  by  nearly  as  many 
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boys.  John  walked  down  to  meet  the  foremost,  and 
although  he  was  too  well-bred  to  betray  his  utter  as- 
tonishment his  good  breeding  did  not  find  him  any 
words  at  all  to  utter.  Holding  out  his  hand,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  saying,  “ Good  morning,  Betsey. 
Good  morning,  Keziah  1 ” 

“ Good  morning,  John.  Why  do  you  keep  staring 
at  us  so  ? 

“ Well,  I was  a little  taken  aback  to  see  you  all 
here,”  stammered  John,  not  knowing  just  what  to  say. 

“ Why,”  they  said,  surprised,  “ why,  we’ve  come  to 
the  quilting ! ” 

“ The  quilting  /”  says  Joanna,  aghast. 

“ Yes,”  says  Betsey  French,  their  nearest  neighbor. 
“ We’ve  come  to  the  quilting,  of  course.” 

Fortunately,  she  was  too  much  occupied  with  a 
brier  which  had  caught  on  her  dress  to  notice  the  con- 
sternation depicted  in  the  faces  of  her  entertainers, 
and  she  walked  along  leisurely,  followed  by  the  whole 
school  of  about  sixty  scholars,  large  and  small. 

The  attention  of  the  home  quartette  was  now  called 
in  another  direction.  ’Mandy  came  along,  smiling 
and  radiant. 

“It’s  my  quilting-party,  mamma,”  she  chirruped. 
“I  ’most  forgot  it.  Haven’t  we  something  to  quilt? 
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Let’s  put  in  some  aprons,  mamma,  if  we  haven’t  got 
anything  else,  and  quilt  themP 

“Quilting-party!  Aprons!  Child,  what  do  you 
mean  ? Quilting-party  / ” 

Poor  mamma  got  no  further,  for  the  same  moment 
she  took  it  all  in  at  a glance,  and  like  a dear,  good 
mother  made  up  her  mind  to  meet  the  emergency  \ 
and,  without  one  useless  word  to  the  author  of  this 
“ scrape,”  she  went  about  her  preparations. 

But  behold  the  little  mistress  of  this  affair ! 

“ Good  afternoon,  girls.  You  are  all  well,  I hope  ; 
and  ready  for  the  quilting,  I see.  Keziah,  how  do  you 
do  ? Take  off  your  things  here,  if  you  please.  Lo- 
rena,  I am  so  glad,  glad  you  have  come.  Let  me  help 
you  with  your  bonnets.  ” 

Once  in  the  big  parlor,  overflowing  at  doors  and 
windows,  great  was  the  chatter,  great  was  the  fun 
among  the  guests,  and  great  was  the  delight  of  at 
least  one  member  of  the  family. 

Away  in  the  kitchen  pantry,  with  closed  doors,  were 
mother,  John  and  Joanna,  putting  their  heads  together 
to  carry  all  this  through. 

“ John,  for  pity’s  sake  do  go  out  and  try  to  help 
‘ Mandy  keep  their  attention  till  mother  and  I think 
what’s  to  be  done.  Do  keep  them  entertained  some* 
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way — set  them  all  by  the  ears — I don’t  much  care 
what.” 

John  gone,  Joanna  burst  into  tears. 

“ Now,  mother,  I believe  that  girl  will  kill  me ! 
We  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  this  to  our  dying  day.” 
For  Joanna’s  and  Mercy’s  mates  had  been  scrupu- 
lously invited  by  little  ’Mandy. 

“ Well,  well,  we’ll  do  something,  only  we  can’t  stand 
here  and  cry  about  it.  Call  Mercy,  and  we’ll  have  a 
quilting  yet.” 

“ But,  mother ! oh,  dear ! what  shall  we  do  ? 
Where  are  needles  and  thread  for  forty  girls,  even  if 
we  find  something  to  quilt  ? I’ll  never,  never  forgive 
this  caper  of  hers  ! ” 

In  about  an  hour,  when  the  busy  company  was  be- 
ginning to  wonder  where  the  quilt  was,  mother,  with 
pleasant  face,  somewhat  flushed,  came  in  and  smil- 
ingly invited  the  older  girls  “ to  the  quilt  ” in  the 
spare  room  up-stairs. 

“ My  dears,  we  want  you  little  ones  to  go  out  and 
enjoy  yourselves  in  play  while  we  ‘ old  folks  * go  to 
work,”  she  added. 

A quilting  indeed,  but  without  the  pretty  patch- 
work,  had  been  improvised  by  putting  together  two 
sheets  \ their  stock  of  raw  cotton  had  been  exhausted 
long  ago,  but  mother  was  still  equal  to  the  situation. 
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They  had  nice  white  wool  ready  for  the  winter’s  spin- 
ning packed  away  in  barrels.  They  had  spread  this 
as  well  as  time  and  wool  would  permit,  and  with  John’s 
help  the  sheets  had  been  tacked  to  the  quilting-/ 
frames — always  kept  by  housekeepers — and  here  was 
the  result — a pure  white  quilt  for  little  ’Mandy’s  own 
bed.  Thread,  coarse,  fine,  middle-sized,  and  all 
sizes,  was  wound  off  into  little  balls  and  given  round 
to  the  zealous  young  quilters ; and  needles,  coarse, 
fine,  middle-sized,  and  all  sizes,  were  also  given  round. 

They  were  not  so  fortunate  with  the  thimbles  ; but 
the  merry  little  quilters  wound  papers  or  rags,” 
round  the  merry  little  fingers,  and  all  went  gaily  as 
“ the  marriage  bell.” 

And  so  the  quilting  commenced ! No  one  worked 
so  industriously  as  Amanda.  How  her  needle 
flew!  It  was  only  equalled  by  her  tongue.  Notone 
whit  did  she  falter  in  her  duty.  She  regarded  the 
family  flutter  outside  as  if  it  in  no  way  concerned  her. 

Dear,  loving  mother ! How  she  “ put  her  hand  to 
the  plough  1 ” A basket  of  big  red  apples  pacified 
the  younger  ones  for  a commencement  of  the  after- 
noon’s fun.  A neighbor  had  been  sent  for,  and  be- 
tween them  how  the  doughnuts  multiplied  ! how  the 
pies  covered  the  tables!  and  how  the  cookies  and 
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dumplings  and  little  round  white  biscuits  popped  into 
view  every  few  minutes  1 

At  six  the  quilt  was  done ; and  a warm,  soft  beauty 
it  was.  They  had  it  bound  with  strips  of  red  flannel 
for  want  of  a better  binding ; but  they  all  declared  it 
set  off  the  white  beautifully,  and  all  were  delighted, 
even  Joanna.  They  had  quilted  it  in  roses,  dia- 
monds, leaves,  and  all  the  other  fantastic  shapes  con- 
sidered necessary  for  fashionable  quilting  in  those 
days. 

*Mandy  had  not  once  been  down-stairs  to  inquire 
about  “ refreshments,”  but,  calm  as  ever,  she  led  the 
way  when  mother  asked  them  all  down  into  the  big, 
hospitable-looking  kitchen,  which  was  nice  and  clean 
enough  for  anybody’s  sitting-room,  where  was  spread 
a most  bountiful  repast. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  fair  rosy  clouds  when 
the  quilters  bade  ’Mandy  and  her  sisters  good  even- 
ing and  started  for  home.  John  had  taken  good  care 
of  the  boys  among  the  nests,  squirrel  houses,  brooks, 
hiding-places  about  the  barn,  and  all  over  the  farm, 
and  they  all  set  off  in  great  glee.  Amanda,  to  be 
sure,  felt  a little  disappointed  that  mother  did  not  al- 
low them  to  stay  later  in  the  evening  as  they  did  at 
the  older  “ quilting  bees  ” ; but,  this  being  the  only 
drawback,  on  the  whole  she  congratulated  herself  on 
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the  success  of  her  party.  Indeed,  none  of  the  guests 
knew  for  a long  time  that  the  party  had  been  an  im- 
promptu affair. 

When  mother  and  John  and  Joanna  settled  them- 
selves with  tired  fingers,  hands  and  backs,  to  talk  over 
the  affair  after  the  others  were  in  bed,  in  spite  of  all 
the  worry  and  vexation,  they  agreed  that  it  had  been  a 
happy  afternoon  for  all,  and  they  were  delighted  with 
their  unexpected  quilt,  which  they  decided  should  not 
be  used  but  kept  for  ’Mandy  when  she  should  be  a 
grown  woman. 

And  so  it  was ; and  to  this  day  three  old  ladies  get 
together  sometimes,  and,  talking  over  old  times,  grow 
young  again  over  little  “ ^Mandy’s  quilting-party.” 


THE  WONDERFUL  COOKIE. 

A True  Story, 

ONCE  upon  a time,  ever  so  many  years  ago, 
there  was  a little  girl  whose  name  was  Gretel. 
This  little  girl  — she  was  about  eleven  years  old  — 
lived  not  very  far  from  a fine  river  called  the  Elbe, 
and  that  river  runs  through  part  of  Germany.  So  this 
little  girl  was  a German.  Her  father  was  a soldier 
who  had  gone  to  the  wars.  Her  mother,  whose 
name  was  Use,  lived  in  a small  village  not  far  from 
the  river. 

Little  Gretel  herself  was  a goose-girl.  What 
makes  you  open  your  eyes  so  wide,  my  children  ? I 
do  not  say  she  was  shaped  like  a goose  and  covered 
with  feathers.  And  she  was  not  silly  like  a goose. 
No,  indeed ! she  was  quite  a sensible  body.  But 
every  morning,  at  sun-rise,  little  Gretel  used  to  walk 
away  from  the  hut  where  her  mother  lived,  in  the  midst 
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of  a flock  of  about  fifty  geese.  And  all  day  long 
Gretel  staid  in  the  fields  with  the  geese.  The  haWlet 
where  she  lived  was  very  small,  only  five  or  six  cabins 
— a hamlet  means  a small  village  — and  Gretel  had 
the  care  of  all  the  geese  in  the  place.  That  is  the 
way  they  do  in  some  parts  of  Germany  where  they 
have  many  geese.  Every  morning  the  geese  are 
taken  out  into  the  fields,  and  one  or  two  children,  or 
an  old  woman,  take  charge  of  them ; they  see  that 
the  geese  do  not  wander  away,  that  no  one  steals 
them,  and  in  the  evening  they  bring  them  back  to 
the  village. 

This  is  just  what  Gretel  did  j she  was  the  goose- 
girl  of  the  hamlet.  Her  mother  had  ten  geese  of  her 
own,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  neighbors.  It  was 
a funny  sight  to  see  Gretel  going  out  with  her  goose 
family  every  morning.  Gretel  was  indeed  a funny- 
looking little  body  herself.  She  was  short  and  fat, 
and  had  a round,  plump  rosy-cheeked,  freckled  face. 
On  her  head  was  a flat  black  cap,  and  her  flaxen  hair 
hung  in  two  braids  down  her  back.  Her  clothes 
were  just  like  those  of  a little  old  woman ; a very 
short  black  waist  high  in  the  neck,  without  sleeves, 
and  opening  in  front,  while  the  sleeves  of  her  smock, 
or  shift,  were  full  and  long.  Her  skirt  was  short  and 
very  full,  plaited  all  around  her  thick  waist  AJto- 
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gether,  she  was  round  as  a barrel.  Shoes  and 
stockings  she  had  none  in  summer.  In  winter  she 
wore  wooden  shoes.  She  carried  in  her  hand  a long 
stick,  a stout  twig  from  a tree,  and  sometimes,  when 
it  was  fresh,  there  were  leaves  on  it.  This  was  very 
useful  in  keeping  the  geese  in  order.  But  Gretel  was 
kind-hearted ; she  did  not  strike  the  geese  hard.  As 
for  the  goslings  they  were  great  pets.  At  her  back 
nung  a coarse  basket  which  held  her  dinner  — gen- 
erally a slice  of  very  coarse  bread,  almost  black,  and 
perhaps  a bit  of  cheese  or  a slice  of  a thick,  raw 
sausage,  which  was  a rare  tidbit. 

She  had  a little  old  dog  too,  who  helped  to  keep 
the  geese  in  order.  He  had  been  trained  so  well 
that  most  of  the  time  he  was  very  quiet,  but  when 
the  geese  were  unruly  and  wandered  away  he  would 
bark  and  snap  at  them,  and  frighten  them  back  to  the 
right  ground.  He  was  a black  dog,  a terrier,  and 
little  Gretel  called  him  “ Schwanzel.” 

About  sunrise  Gretel  would  come  out,  with  her 
old  basket  on  her  back,  stick  in  hand,  and  Schwanzel 
trotting  before  her.  The  geese  would  be  on  the 
look-out,  qua-a-acking  and  hissing  and  fluttering  their 
wings ; from  one  door  and  another  they  soon  col- 
lected in  a flock,  Gretel  sometimes  driving,  sometimes 
leading  them  — or  often  trudging  along  in  the  midst 
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of  them,  with  a great  quacking  and  hissing  and  flut- 
tering all  about  her.  Their  feeding-groundi  was 
an  open  waste  common,  flat  and  low,  near  the  river- 
bank,  a marshy  place  with  greenish  pools  and  coarse 
grasses,  in  all  of  which  the  geese  delighted.  It  was 
a dull,  open,  flat  country,  with  few  trees.  Gretel  had 
found  a dry  spot,  a few  feet  higher  than  the  marshy 
ground  all  around  it,  and  here  she  had  put  together  a 
little  pile  of  stones,  some  of  which  she  had  brought 
quite  a distance  in  her  arms.  This  heap  of  stones 
was  little  GretePs  throne  ; here  she  sat,  like  a queen, 
looking  over  her  goose  kingdom,  and  her  goose 
people. 

The  geese  took  care  of  themselves  most  of  the 
time.  There  was  not  much  to  be  done  for  them. 
But  Gretel  was  not  idle,  as  she  sat  there  on  her  heap 
of  stones.  Sometimes  she  was  busy  spinning.  That 
coarse  basket  at  her  back  held  her  spinning.  Some- 
times it  was  wool,  sometimes  coarse  flax  or  hemp  that 
filled  her  distaff ; this  distaff  she  twirled  around, 
and  drew  the  thread  through  her  fingers.  That  was 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  spinning,  and  you  may  now 
often  see  girls  and  women  spinning  with  their  distaffs 
in  the  fields  of  France  and  Germany,  while  they  are 
watching  the  cows,  or  sheep,  or  geese.  Sometimes 
Gretel  would  be  knitting ; a very  coarse  yarn  it  was. 
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When  she  was  tired  of  spinning  or  knitting  Gretel 
would  gather  flowers.  The  good  Lord  makes  flowers 
grow  for  us  in  the  ugliest  countries.  In  that  flat,  dull, 
marshy  land  there  were  some  beautiful  blossoms,  each 
in  its  season.  There  were  violets  more  sweet  than 
those  of  our  own  country,  and  the  pretty  forget-me-not 
and  blue  lilies  and  yellow  dandelions  and  many  others. 
Sometimes  Gretel  would  make  a wreath  and  hang  it 
round  her  neck ; or  she  would  put  it  on  her  head  over 
the  little  black  cap ; sometimes  she  would  make  one 
for  her  old  black  dog.  And  once  she  made  a wreath 
for  a pet  gander  j but  he  twisted  his  long  neck  and 
ate  up  the  flowers. 

Once  in  a while  Gretel  would  go  visiting.  When 
she  sat  on  her  pile  of  stones  she  could  see  many 
other  flocks  of  geese  scattered  over  the  low  wet  fields. 
There  were  no  fences ; the  whole  country  was  open. 
Thousands  of  geese  were  feeding  in  the  low  grounds, 
as  far  as  Gretel  could  see.  Other  goose-girls,  or  old 
goose-women,  were  watching  them.  They  mostly 
kept  each  on  the  grounds  of  her  own  village,  but  once 
in  a while  they  met  and  had  a gossiping  talk. 

One  morning,  as  Gretel  sat  perched  on  her  throne 
of  stones,  with  Schwanzel  asleep  at  her  feet,  the  old 
dog  suddenly  started  up  and  began  to  bark  fiercely. 
Along  the  highway,  about  half  a mile  off,  came  a 
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party  of  officers  and  soldiers,  now  galloping  briskly, 
then  stopping  awhile,  looking  sharply  oyer  the  fields, 
pointing  here  and  there,  and  at  last  galloping  down 
to  the  river  bank  very  near  Gretel  and  Schwanzel. 
No  wonder  Schwanzel  barked  ! The  geese  flew  here 
and  there  and  everywhere.  Happily  the  soldiers  did 
not  stay  long.  When  they  had  galloped  back  to  the 
highway  again  an  old  goose-woman  came  trotting  up 
to  Gretel  and  told  her  what  she  had  heard  in  her  vil- 
lage the  night  before : 

“ The  king  and  all  his  court  and  his  army  were 
coming  into  the  goose-country  for  a frolic  ! ” 

And  now  the  whole  goose-country  was  thrown  into 
commotion  ! Yes,  it  was  all  true.  Wonderful  things 
were  about  to  happen.  The  old  gammers  and  the 
lasses  had  enough  to  chatter  about.  They  were 
frightened,  too,  and  half  out  of  their  senses  with 
wonder  and  fear.  As  for  the  geese,  they  went  on 
nibbling  the  green  water-plants,  quarreling  and  hissing 
as  usual,  and  in  November  they  all  went  into  winter 
quarters  about  a dirty  pool  in  the  village.  And  all 
through  the  autumn  the  commotion  went  on  increas- 
ing. Parties  of  soldiers  came  riding  over  the  goose- 
country,  dashing  through  the  villages,  scouring  over 
the  open  fields. 

Happily  for  Gretel  it  was  not  war  that  brought 
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them  into  the  goose-pastures.  No ; they  came  to 
make  ready  for  a grand  holiday  which  their  king  was 
going  to  hold  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The  king 
of  that  country,  whose  name  was  Augustus,  lived  at 
Dresden,  many  miles  away.  He  took  it  into  his  head 
to  give  a grand  entertainment  to  another  king  whose 
name  was  Frederick  William,  and  who  lived  at  Berlin. 
He  began  to  make  arrangements  for  his  merrymaking 
about  Christmas  time.  After  he  had  settled  his 
plans,  and  fixed  upon  Gretel’s  goose-country  for  the 
place,  he  set  to  work  in  earnest. 

It  took  him  six  months  before  all  his  fancies  about 
this  pleasure-party  could  be  carried  out.  Soldiers 
and  workmen  came  by  the  hundred ; they  smoothed 
and  worked  over  all  the  goose-fields  for  miles 
around.  You  see  this  king  wanted  a very  large 
play-ground  for  his  party.  The  soldiers  made  roads 
and  paths  and  a grand  parade-ground.  Officers 
came  into  all  the  villages  and  ordered  them  cleaned. 
They  came  to  Gretel’s  village.  It  was  dirty  enough, 
and  so  was  Gretel’s  home.  The  homes  of  all  those  lit- 
tle goose-girls  were  dirty  and  comfortless,  dark  and 
gloomy.  But  for  all  that  Gretel  was  a happy  little 
soul,  loving  father  and  mother  and  Schwanzel  and 
the  geese.  She  was  good  and  pious,  and  said  her 
little  German  prayers  night  and  morning,  and  sang 
18 
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German  hymns  while  she  was  at  work.  She  had 
learned  to  love  God,  and  to  keep  his  commandments, 
and  she  had  learned  to  work.  She  could  not  read  a 
word,  not  even  her  A B C’s.  She  helped  to  clean  the 
village  now,  working  out-of-doors  like  a little  man, 
shovelling  the  dirt,  and  driving  the  donkey. 

As  for  the  geese,  they  were  all  shut  up  in  a kind  of 
yard  about  the  dirty  pool ; they  were  to  be  fattened 
for  the  king  to  eat. 

All  the  villages  for  miles  around  had  to  be  cleaned, 
and  all  the  geese  had  to  be  fattened. 

In  each  of  the  different  villages  there  was  some 
especial  work  to  be  done  for  the  king’s  merrymaking. 
In  one  a post-office  was  built.  In  another  were  all 
the  butcher’s  shops.  And  in  another  there  was  to  be 
a great  bakery,  where  a hundred  and  sixty  bakers 
could  work  together.  Three  fine  bridges  were  built 
across  the  broad  river  Elbe  — one  of  barrels,  another 
of  pontoons,  ‘ and  another  of  rafts.  Wooden  huts 
were  put  up  for  the  army.  This  king  was  coming  to 
his  merrymaking  with  thirty  thousand  soldiers.  Then 
a palace  was  built  where  the  kings  were  to  feast  and 
sleep ; there  were  bright  green  walls  to  the  palace, 
with  gilded  ornaments.  The  rooms  within  were 
magnificent.  The  floors  were  made  of  wicker-work 
dyed  in  brilliant  colors,  and  the  furniture  was  superb  — 
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mirrors,  porcelain,  pictures,  musical  clocks,  and  more 
grand  things  than  I can  tell  you  of. 

But  I must  whisper  you  a little  secret  which  nobody 
knows  but  you  and  me ; the  little  heap  of  stones  on 
which  Gretel  sat  was  carted  away  and  used  for  the 
foundation  of  the  king’s  palace,  which  greatly  to 
Gretel’s  interest,  was  built  near  her  old  goose-field  ! 

Near  the  palace  was  a beautiful  Pavilion,  painted 
and  gilded,  green  and  gold,  a sort  of  pleasure-house 
for  the  king  and  his  company,  where  they  could  look 
over  the  whole  ground. 

Around  the  palace  were  beautiful  flower-gardens, 
with  walks  strewed  with  yellow  sand ; men,  women  and 
children  from  the  villages  worked  hard  at  these  gardens, 
and  among  others  Gretel  and  Mother  Use.  They  drew 
the  yellow  sand  in  small  carts  to  which  they  were  har- 
nessed ; sometimes  Gretel  and  her  mother  would  be 
harnessed  together,  sometimes  Gretel  would  be  har- 
nessed with  a donkey,  and  her  mother  with  a cow ! 
Many  of  these  cartloads  of  the  yellow  sand  did  they 
draw  in  this  way  to  strew  the  king’s  paths. 

Well,  weeks  passed  by  and  months  passed  by. 
When  spring  came  the  goose-fields  were  changed 
into  fairy-land  I So  it  seemed,  at  least.  And  the 
grand  play-ground  being  ready  the  kings  came  to  the 
merry-making.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  June  when 
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King  Augustus  and  King  Frederick  William  came 
riding  proudly  on  to  the  ground,  with  great  firing  of 
cannon  and  beating  of  drums,  and  grand  military 
music.  And  grand  was  their  following  of  princes 
and  ladies  and  generals  and  ambassadors  in  a long 
and  brilliant  train.  The  thirty  thousand  soldiers 
were  there,  too.  The  green  and  gold  palace  and 
pavilion  and  the  silken  tents  were  all  crowded  with 
famous  people.  The  sentinels  on  duty  at  the  palace 
and  pavilion  were  all  dressed  like  Turks,  and  one  of 
them  was  little  Gretel’s  father.  Every  day  there  was 
some  grand  parade  of  soldiers.  One  day  there  was  a 
very  furious  sham  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Elbe.  The  fleet  of  gay  sloops  was  all  rigged  with  silken 
sails,  green  and  gold,  for  this  occasion.  The  next  even- 
ing there  was  a display  of  fireworks,  finer  than  any  that 
had  ever  been  seen  before.  The  grand  ship,  and  all 
the  gay  vessels  on  the  Elbe,  with  their  gilded  hulls  and 
silken  sails,  were  hung  with  colored  lamps,  reflected 
beautifully  in  the  water.  The  palace  of  the  kings, 
the  pavilion,  and  the  tents  of  green  and  gold,  were 
all  ornamented  in  the  same  way  with  clusters  and 
rows  of  these  many-colored,  starlike  lamps. 

But,  more  wonderful  still,  a grand  fairy  castle 
appeared  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  if  raised  by 
the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  every  tower,  turret,  window 
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and  door  hung  with  brilliant  lights.  It  looked  like 
the  palace  of  a giant.  Two  hundred  carpenters  had 
been  busy  for  six  months  preparing  the  frame  of  this 

Palace  of  the  Genii,”  as  it  was  called.  And  now 
suddenly  it  arose  on  the  river  bank.  There  were  six 
thousand  yards  of  painted  canvas  hanging  from  the 
walls  like  a pictured  tapestry.  There  was  one 
transparent  picture  six  hundred  yards  long.  Think 
of  that ! a picture  only  six  hundred  yards  long.  This 
grand  transparency,  representing  Peace,  could  be 
seen  far  away ; beneath  it  was  a Latin  inscription, 
each  letter  of  which  was  taller  than  a man.  Fire- 
works, rockets,  serpents,  wheels,  were  playing, 
sparkling  and  flashing  about  this  brilliant  Palace  of 
the  Genii ; the  firing  of  cannon  was  very  grand,  and 
the  field  music  broke  in  far  and  near  whenever  the 
the  cannon  ceased. 

Wonderful  indeed  was  that  royal  merrymaking  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe ; and  it  lasted  for  a month, 
through  all  the  pleasant  June  days. 

Meanwhile  the  hundred  and  sixty  bakers  were 
hard  at  work  day  and  night  making  good  things  for 
the  king  and  his  company.  One  of  these  bakers 
was  an  uncle  of  little  Gretel’s.  Of  course  a great 
many  eggs  and  a great  deal  of  milk  were  needed  to 
make  all  the  cake  for  the  court  people.  Mother  Use 
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and  Gretel  were  employed  by  uncle  the  baker  to 
bring  milk  and  eggs  every  day.  They  were  busy 
from  morning  till  night.  The  milk  they  brought  in 
great  pails,  hanging  from  a yoke  about  their  necks  \ 
the  eggs  they  carried  in  large  baskets  on  their  heads. 
There  were  more  than  a hundred  old  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  busy  every  day  bringing  milk 
and  eggs  to  the  bakery.  Towards  the  end  of  June  it 
began  to  be  whispered  about  that  the  head  baker  was 
planning  a surprise  for  the  king,  something  wonderful 
in  the  way  of  a cake  for  the  royal  dessert.  It  was  to 
be  a great  secret ; nobody  knew  exactly  what  this 
cake  was  to  be,  only  the  whispers  said  it  was  to  be 
something  wonderful.  Little  Gretel  and  Mother  Use 
were  quite  excited  about  it,  and  uncle  the  baker 
promised  them  a peep  at  the  cake  before  it  was  sent 
off  to  the  king. 

The  last  day  of  the  merrymaking,  the  26th  of  June, 
was  to  be  a grand  feast  for  the  kings  and  princes  and 
ladies  and  all  the  great  people,  and  for  the  whole 
army  ! When  the  important  day  came  eighty  great 
oxen  were  roasted ; as  for  the  calves  and  sheep  and 
lambs  and  deer  and  wild  boars,  and  the  poultry,  they 
were  too  many  to  count.  Six  fat  geese  of  Gretel’s 
flock  were  eaten  that  day.  As  for  the  pastry  and 
confectionery  it  was  all  perfect  in  its  way.  The 
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hundred  cooks,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  bakers  had 
been  busy  for  a whole  week  preparing  good  things 
for  this  grand  feast. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  June,  when 
Gretel  brought  her  basket  of  eggs.  Uncle  Hans  took 
her  into  the  bakery  and  showed  her  that  wonderful 
cookie!  It  was  in  the  oven  then,  and  she  had  only  a 
peep  at  it ; but  later  in  the  day  she  saw  it  again,  and 
then  almost  lost  her  wits  at  the  sight  of  the  wonder. 

Well,  the  feast  began.  The  thirty  thousand  sol- 
diers sat  down  to  their  dinner  first„in  two  long  rows. 
King  Augustus  and  King  Frederick  William  came  to 
see  them  enjoy  their  good  things ; the  princes  and 
the  ladies  and  all  the  grand  folks  came  too.  The 
soldiers  threw  up  their  caps  and  cried  “Long  live 
the  kings  I Those  thirty  thousand  voices  made  a 
terrific  “ HURRAH  I ” I assure  you. 

After  this  the  kings  and  all  the  great  people  went  to 
dine  in  the  palace  of  green  and  gold. 

And  now  a strange  sight  was  seen.  A large  tent, 
covering  a sort  of  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  eight 
horses,  appeared  on  the  ground,  and  came  slowly  up 
to  the  front  of  the  palace  of  green  and  gold,  where  it 
took  up  its  position.  This  tent  was  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  military  cadets  — a guard  of  honor.  King 
Augustus  was  taken  by  surprise  at  this  visit,  for 
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which  he  was  not  prepared.  All  the  royal  people 
hastened  to  see  the  sight.  Suddenly,  at  a signal 
from  the  commander  of  the  guard  of  honor,  the  tent 
disappeared,  and  what  do  you  suppose  came  to  light 
from  beneath  its  folds  ? 

The  Cookie  Ml 

It  was  enormous ! Much  the  largest  cake  ever 
baked  in  the  world  ! The  largest  wedding-cake  you 
ever  saw  or  heard  of  was  but  a crumb  to  it ! This 
cake  was  about  thirteen  yards  long  j it  was  nearly  six 
yards  broad,  and  nearly  a yard  in  thickness.  Think 
what  an  oven  it  must  have  taken  to  bake  it  I Just 
measure  thirteen  yards  on  the  garden  walk  and  you 
can  judge  of  the  size  of  this  giant  cookie. 

The  kings  and  courtiers  laughed  a great  deal  at 
this  surprise ; the  head  baker  was  called  up  and  he 
said  they  had  to  mix  the  cake  by  machinery,  and  to 
build  an  oven  expressly  for  it ; he  said  there  were 
twelve  barrels  of  flour  in  it,  and  four  hogsheads  of 
yeast,  and  four  hogsheads  of  milk,  and  four  hogsheads 
of  butter,  and  only  five  thousand  eggs ! The  cake 
looked  nice  and  brown,  and  it  was  richly  ornamented 
with  wreaths  of  cracknels  and  gingerbreads  hung  in 
festoons  around  it. 

There  stood  the  Wonderful  Cookie  on  its  triumphal 
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car,  drawn  by  the  eight  horses,  and  surrounded  by 
the  guard  of  honor. 

But  the  kings  and  courtiers  wanted  to  taste  this 
strange  dish  of  dessert.  How  was  it  to  be  cut  ? No 
lady^s  hand,  such  as  usually  cuts  the  cake  on  festive 
occasions,  could  manage  this  brown  monster.  A 
carpenter  was  ordered  to  cut  into  it.  He  had  a huge 
knife,  the  handle  resting  on  his  shoulder ; an  officer  in 
uniform  stood  by  and  ordered  him  to  cut  here  and 
cut  there,  and  many  silver  dishes  were  piled  up  with 
the  choicest  bits  for  the  kings  and  the  great  people. 
Then  came  the  turn  of  the  officers.  Still  the  cake 
was  not  half  eaten.  The  thirty  thousand  soldiers 
were  then  called  to  attack  it,  and  they  soon  made  an 
end  of  the  Cookie,  that  most  wonderful  cake  that  ever 
was  baked  I 

Little  Gretel  had  climbed  up  into  a tree,  not  very 
far  from  the  palace  of  green  and  gold,  to  see  all  these 
wonders.  And  she  had  a bit  of  the  Wonderful 
Cookie,  too ; her  father  was  one  of  the  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  who  attacked  the  cake  so  valiantly,  and  he 
saved  a slice  for  his  little  daughter.  Schwanzel  had 
a crumb,  too,  which  Gretel  gave  him. 

A few  days  later  kings  and  courtiers,  soldiers  and 
workmen  and  bakers  all  disappeared.  Palaces, 
pavilions,  silken  tents,  the  fleet  with  silken  sails,  all 
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the  green  and  all  the  gold  had  vanished.  A month 
later  little  Gretel  came  wandering  among  the  faded 
flower-beds,  over  the  walks  of  yellow  sand ; she  was 
twirling  her  distaff,  and  guarding  another  flock  of 
geese,  with  old  Schwanzel  trotting  at  her  side. 


THE  MAID  OF  NORWAY. 

Eighty  years  ago  two  stone-masons  were 
repairing  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  in 
Kirkwall,  the  chief  town  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  Ob 
serving  a seam  in  one  of  the  stone  piers  of  the  choir, 
they  opened  it,  and  found  an  oaken  coffin  blackened 
by  time  and  standing  upright. 

Upon  the  lid  the  single  word  “ Margaret  ” could 
with  difficulty  be  deciphered. 

Within  this  ancient  casket,  wrapped  in  a rich  pall, 
were  the  bones  of  a child.  The  relics  were  restored 
to  their  original  place,  and  they  are  believed  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  “ Maid  of  Norway.^^ 

Who  was  this  Margaret  ? 

She  was  the  only  child  of  King  Eric,  of  Norway ; 
grand-daughter  of  Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  betrothed  to  the  first  I’rince  of  Wales.  Her 
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mother,  niece  of  that  tall  English  warrior,  Edward  I., 
died  at  her  birth,  leaving  little  Margaret  heiress  of  two 
thrones,  Scotland  and  Norway.  The  English  crown 
she  was  expected  also  to  wear. 

Little  Maid  Margaret  lived  in  the  most  forbidding 
of  her  two  kingdoms,  rugged  Norway.  Ragnhild, 
her  foster-mother,  was  her  country-woman,  and  care- 
fully she  guarded  the  beautiful,  but  delicate  child  — 
her  motherless  Queen.  In  her  strong  arms  the  little 
one  was  often  carried  along  the  shore.  Early  she 
learned  to  play  with  the  bright  lichens  that  car- 
pet the  rocks,  and  to  gather  the  reindeer  moss  which 
spreads  its  silver  mantle  over  those  frosty  meadows 
where  no  greener  grass  will  grow.  From  infancy  the 
Princess  was  familiar  as  any  peasant  maiden  with  the 
out-door  life  of  her  native  country.  She  heard  the 
whistling  swans  above  her  head  come  rushing  like  a 
storm  from  her  mother’s  land,  and  clapped  her  tiny 
hands  in  glee  as  their  wild  music  floated  down  from 
mid-heaven.  She  laughed  at  the  spectacled  geese 
waddling  with  clumsy  dignity  along  the  beach, 
and,  with  merry  sarcasm,  she  called  them  “ papa’s 
courtiers.” 

How  tedious  the  days  of  State  appeared  to  the  little 
maid,  when  she  must  drop  her  toys  and  remain  by  her 
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father  for  an  hour.  She  loved  to  sit  on  the  cushion 
of  eider-down  and  wear  a splendid  dress ; but  she 
disliked  to  bow  and  bow  to  the  fine  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  filled  the  hall. 

She  was  far  happier  at  the  “ Bird  Islands  ” near  the 
shore,  where  the  eider-ducks  build  nests  in  the  rocks. 
They  were  called  St.  Cuthbert’s  birds,  and  it  was 
thought  a sin  to  kill  them  because  the  saint  had  given 
them  “his  blessing  of  peace.”  When  the  sea  was 
smooth  Margaret  was  often  rowed  to  one  of  these 
islands.  It  was  uninhabited,  but,  as  the  rocking 
waves  sometimes  made  the  fragile  Princess  sick,  a 
house  was  built  for  her,  so  that  when  the  wind  sprang 
up  she  could  stay  there  till  the  water  grew  calm. 
The  birds  all  knew  her,  and  when  she  fed  them  flew 
about  as  fearlessly  as  chickens  in  a barn-yard.  At 
this  wild  island  home  her  nurse,  with  one  or  two 
attendants,  was  always  near  to  sing  her  songs  or  tell 
her  stories.  With  the  sound  of  the  waves  and  the 
fluttering  of  wild  fowl  for  accompaniment,  she 
repeated  strange  sagas  or  chanted  verses  of  old  Norse 
scalds. 

“Look  at  those  blessed  mother-birds,  my  little 
lady,”  said  Ragnhild  one  day.  “ I have  seen  them 
tear  the  down  from  their  own  breasts  to  line  their 
nests.  When  men  steal  away  the  soft  lining  the  dear 
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birds  strip  their  breasts  again.  What  will  not  a 
mother  do  for  her  child  ? ” 

“ Margaret  has  no  mother,”  said  the  little  Princess, 
gravely 

“ My  little  Queen,  I would  pluck  out  my  heart  for 
my  foster-child,”  said  the  faithful  creature. 

“ Then  I will  call  you  my  eider-duck  mamma,”  said 
the  child  caressingly. 

The  little  Princess  looked  upon  Nature  even  as  her 
nurse  bade  her.  Her  blue  eyes  dilated  with  wonder 
as  she  listened  to  stories  of  the  Kraaken  — the  great 
sea-serpent.  She  watched  the  line  of  breakers  towards 
the  setting  sun,  and  believed  his  huge  tail  was  lashing 
the  ocean  into  foam.  Storms  fascinated  the  child. 
She  loved  to  peer  into  their  gloom.  She  trembled  to 
see  amid  the  lightning  flashes  the  ghostly  forms  of  the 
awful  witch-wives  tying  the  winds  into  knots.  When 
those  knots  were  loosened  she  was  certain  in  her 
child-heart  that  hurricanes  would  crash  through  the 
forests  and  fling  ships  upon  the  rocks. 

Nurse  Ragnhildknew,  too,  all  the  stories  of  the  Giant 
Horseman  who  was  turned  to  stone  and  set  to  watch 
the  Norwegian  coast.  She  could  tell  the  history  of  the 
Seven  Sisters  standing  with  their  heads  in  the  clouds 
and  their  feet  in  the  sea.  The  Princess  Margaret 
heard  these  wild  tales  as  English  children  listen  to 
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the  fables  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  the  havoc  he 
made  among  the  giants  in  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

Her  future  crown  cast  no  shadow  over  the  child. 
She  rarely  thought  about  the  lands  over  which  she 
must  sometime  reign.  But  in  September,  1290,  a 
foreign  vessel  anchored  at  Trodhjem.  She  had  come 
from  Scotland  bringing  a band  of  noblemen  to  the 
court  of  King  Eric,  claiming  her  as  their  Queen. 
Since  the  stormy  night  when  Alexander  III.  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  found  dead  at  the  foot  of 
King’s  Crag,  his  little  Norwegian  grand-daughter  had 
been  their  rightful  sovereign;  and  now  they  had 
come  to  swear  allegiance  and  conduct  her  to  the 
throne. 

“ I don’t  want  to  be  a Queen,”  said  the  little  one, 
v/eeping  bitterly  at  the  thought  of  leaving  her  father 
and  her  friends. 

One  of  the  noblemen  who  had  come  to  carry  her 
away  was  Sir  Michael  Scott.  Strange  stories  were 
told  of  him.  It  was  said  that  he  had  learned  in 
Oriental  lands  magical  secrets,  could  compel  the  genii 
to  obey  him,  and  by  their  aid  cleave  mountains  and 
bridge  roaring  torrents  in  a night.  This  fearful  man 
was  tall.  He  wore  the  robe  of  an  Eastern  astrol- 
oger. His  beard,  white  as  foam,  reached  to  his 
waist.  His  piercing  eye  read  men’s  hearts ; and  when 
19 
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he  fixed  it  upon  little  Margaret  she  was  constrained 
to  listen  to  his  words. 

He  spoke  gently : 

“ Why,  little  maiden,  do  you  shrink  from  your  sub- 
jects ? Why  dread  our  goodly  land  ? ” 

“ I am  afraid,”  said  the  trembling  child.  “ The 
thistles  you  brought  me  are  like  needles  in  my 
fingers.” 

“ Those  are  spears  and  for  our  enemies  ! ” replied 
the  sage.  “ They  did  good  service  to  your  mother’s 
nation  once!  The  Danes  were  stealing  upon  our 
camp  when  one  of  the  invaders  stept  with  naked 
foot  upon  this  little  watchman  of  ours.  His  outcry 
roused  and  saved  our  army.  But  see  I the  thistle’s 
heart  is  soft  as  eider-down  — soft  as  the  fairy  curtain 
the  Persian  worm  weaves  round  himself  before  he 
sleeps,  to  wake  with  angel  wings.  And  in  our  land 
the  heather  covers  the  hills,  and  the  glow  of  rosy 
dawn  remains  all  day  upon  them.  A warm  welcome 
waits  my  Queen  in  the  land  where  her  mother  was 
once  a bonnie  lassie,  and  the  whole  nation  waits  now 
for  the  princess  whose  rule  will  be  love.” 

The  child  could  not  be  comforted  j but  alas ! it 
was  decided,  even  by  her  father,  for  State  reasons, 
that  she  belonged  to  Scotland.  With  Ragnhild  and 
a few  faithful  followers,  the  little  Queen  was  taken  to 
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the  vessel.  It  had  been  fitted  up  as  luxuriously  as 
was  possible  at  that  day.  Her  father  and  some  of 
his  nobles  accompanied  her  down  the  Caine  Fiord. 
Father  and  daughter  sailed  together  through  the 
quiet  water,  which  is  shut  in  by  the  Archipelago 
called  the  “ Garden  of  Rocks.”  They  looked  back 
upon  the  hills  of  deep  red  stone,  the  groves  of  fir- 
trees  surrounding  the  capital,  and  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  child’s  native  home  grew  dim  before  their 
eyes.  Margaret  buried  her  head  in  the  lap  of  her 
nurse,  and  every  splash  of  the  oar  was  echoed  in 
her  heart.  Already  she  felt  exiled  and  forlorn. 

Among  the  gifts  brought  by  the  embassadors  to 
the  Queen  was  a rich  mantle  embroidered  with  a 
wreath  of  thistles,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
wrought  a golden  crown.  A couch  of  down  was 
made  upon  the  deck  beneath  a canopy  of  banners, 
and  this  regal  mantle  was  spread  over  the  little  lady 
as  she  lay  upon  it.  She  seemed  to  be  a fairy  queen 
holding  a mimic  court,  all  were  so  reverent  and  gen- 
tle. 

The  ship  sailed  quietly  until  it  passed  the  rocks  of 
“ Skerry  Circle,”  that  form  a breakwater  against  the 
angry  ocean.  The  days  were  fair.  A golden  glow 
lay  all  night  upon  the  water.  The  strangers  tried 
to  interest  the  homesick  child.  They  told  her  won- 
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derful  stories.  They  pictured  to  her  the  beauty  of 
the  palace  where  she  was  to  live.  Ragnhild  never 
left  her  side. 

A storm  arose  and  the  little  Princess  grew  faint 
and  ill.  The  sea  rolled  roughly,  and  Margaret  felt  a 
heart-sick  longing  for  the  nest  in  the  rocks  on  her 
dear  **  Bird  Island/^  Michael  Scott  might  command 
the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  the  air,  but  those  of  the 
sea  were  beyond  his  control.  The  fragile  child 
seemed  utterly  prostrated.  A faint  streak  of  blood 
tinged  her  lips. 

The  grim  captain  was  alarmed  for  the  life  of  his 
charge.  He  had  seen  the  battle-field  when  heaps 
of  dead  hid  the  grass,  and  the  streams  were  red  with 
blood ; but  it  did  not  seem  to  him  so  sad  as  the 
sight  of  this  innocent  life  ebbing  away  in  the  midst 
of  the  stormy  ocean.  Strong  seamen  wept  aloud. 
With  breaking  hearts  the  attendants  stood  by  the 
helpless. 

“ Steer  to  the  nearest  port ! ” cried  Michael  Scott. 
“The  Queen  is  sinking  1 The  Hope  of  Scotland 
must  not  perish  I ” 

The  coast  of  the  Orkneys  appeared  through  the 
gloomy  atmosphere.  With  all  her  speed  the  clumsy 
vessel  made  for  that  northern  shore,  and  anchored 
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among  the  wild  cliffs  that  jutted  far  into  the  sea. 
Carefully  the  sailors  bore  the  child  to  shore. 

“ Cheer  up,  my  birdie,’'  said  her  distracted  nurse, 
“you  are  in  your  mother’s  land!  See,  it  is  like 
your  own  Norway  — our  very  same  eider-fowl  are 
waiting  for  us  in  the  rocks.  Stay,  stay,  my  darling, 
with  your  eider-duck  mamma  I ” 

The  child  smiled  faintly  and  put  her  arms  around 
her  nurse.  She  did  not  see  the  dripping  rocks,  nor 
hear  the  breakers  that  clamored  and  reached  out 
their  arms  to  take  back  their  prey.  With  one  look 
of  deep  love  the  little  life  went  out,  and  the  baby 
Queen  passed  to  that  country  where  there  is  no  more 
sea. 

With  a wail  of  despair  her  attendants  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  sand.  The  weather-beaten  sailors 
uncovered  their  heads  as  Michael,  the  far-seeing, 
rose  to  his  full  height  against  the  leaden  sky.  His 
hands  were  lifted  towards  heaven,  his  beard  gleamed 
like  snow,  and  his  long  robe  swayed  in  the  wind. 
The  waves  seemed  to  hush  their  sobbing  as,  with  a 
harsh  but  impressive  voice,  he  uttered  this  requiem 
over  the  dead : 

“ Scotland  1 your  Queen  lies  dead  upon  your 
threshold.  On  the  coast  of  Odin’s  land  a rainbow 
gleamed  for  a moment.  Now  thick  clouds  cover 
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the  sky,  and  the  storm  will  burst  upon  the  islands  of 
the  sea. 

“ Margaret  of  Norway  is  dead  I The  All-Destroyer 
has  struck  the  maiden’s  hand,  and  the  white  flag  of 
Peace  lies  in  the  dust.  War  unfurls  his  red  banner. 
The  raven  and  the  wolf  gather  to  the  feast  carved  by 
the  blue  swords.  The  life-blood  of  kings  and  nobles 
reddens  the  plains. 

“ Margaret  of  Norway  is  dead ! Wait  no  more, 
young  Prince  of  the  South,  to  kiss  your  bride  while 
Scotch  and  English  shields  hang  upon  the  wall.  The 
flower  has  faded  before  you  pressed  it  to  your  breast. 
Now  the  battle-axe  will  kiss  the  helmet,  and  spears 
will  speed  to  pierce  hearts  through  coats  of  mail. 

“ Margaret  of  Norway  is  dead ! I see  the  Stone 
of  Destiny  — it  is  planted  on  an  English  rock.  Th? 
Lion  of  the  North  holds  the  sceptre,  and  the  thistle 
binds  his  brow.  But  ages  of  war  — oceans  of  bloo  i 
— surge  between,  for  our  pearl  of  Peace  is  lost  in  the 
sea  — 

“ Margaret  of  Norway  is  dead  I ” 

The  Scottish  statesmen  cared  not  for  the  child,  but 
for  the  Queen;  and  now  that  their  mission  had 
failed,  the  lifeless  little  body  on  the  sand  was  no 
more  to  them  than  a sea-weed  cast  upon  the  shore. 

Sir  Michael  wrapped  the  frail  form  in  the  rich 
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mantle  and  left  it  to  the  care  of  the  Norwegians.  The 
Scottish  chiefs  entered  the  ship  and  hurried  to  the 
capital,  where  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  waving 
flags,  with  music  and  festivals  and  pealing  bells,  the 
nation  was  preparing  to  welcome  its  Queen. 

Princess  Margaret  had  no  mother  to  keep  her 
grave  and  memory  green ; and  the  great  peoples  were 
probably  so  occupied  with  fighting,  even  as  Sir 
Michael  had  foretold,  that  the  little  maid  and  her 
burial-place  were  soon  forgotten. 

The  savage  leaders  in  Scotland  had  promised  to 
live  in  peace  with  each  other,  and  had  agreed  that 
“a  little  child  should  lead  them.”  Now  that  she 
was  dead  the  competitors  for  her  crown  fought  as  do 
wild  animals  over  their  prey. 

Fierce  English  Edward  had  hoped  to  win  Scotland 
quietly  with  a marriage  ring ; but  Scotland  he  had 
resolved  to  have,  and  his  wars  were  cruel.  He  took 
away  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  the  precious  Coronation 
Stone ; he  hung  the  noble  patriot  Wallace,  placed  his 
head  on  London  bridge,  sent  the  quarters  of  his  body 
on  spikes  to  four  cities ; and,  in  token  of  his  everlast- 
ing hate,  ordered  the  inscription  carved  upon  his 
own  tomb : “ Edward  Z,  the  Hammer  of  the  Scots,'* 

Then  brave  Robert  Bruce  arose  to  redeem  his 
land.  Defeated,  discouraged,  concealed  in  an  Irish 
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hut,  he  was  lifted  from  despair  by  a spider^s  thread ; 
and  every  Scotchman  steps  more  proudly,  every 
Scotchman’s  blood  tingles  in  his  veins,  when  he 
thinks  of  Bannockburn  I 

But  still,  as  Sir  Michael  had  foretold,  there  were 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars  throughout  the  land.  Scot- 
land groaned  with  despair  when  the  sod  of  Flodden 
drank  the  life-blood  of  her  bravest  king  and  the 
noblest  of  his  subjects.  For  three  centuries  the 
nations  lost  and  won  at  the  awful  game  of  war.  At 
last,  after  an  English  queen  had  sent  a Scotch  one  to 
the  scaffold,  the  son  of  the  murdered  monarch 
reigned  over  both  countries. 

Perhaps  the  world  would  have  been  saved  all 
these  miseries  had  the  little  Maid  of  Norway  lived. 

A perfumed  violet  was  laid  in  a book  and  forgot- 
ten. After  many  years  an  antiquarian  took  down  the 
worm-eaten  volume  and  found  the  pressed  and  faded 
flower,  which  told  him  of  its  former  youth  and 
beauty.  So,  by  an  accident,  the  last  resting-place  of 
this  unfortunate  Princess  was  brought  to  light.  Mar- 
garet of  Norway,  who  might  have  changed  the  course 
of  the  stream  of  history,  living,  was  the  hope  of 
three  nations  — dying,  had  no  epitaph. 
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NDER  the  broad  shadows  of  the  linden  trees, 


which  stood  near  the  Inman  estate,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  some  boys  were  playing  Putnam  taking  posses- 
sion of  that  fine  mansion.  This  was  just  before  the 
Inman  House  was  tom  down  and  the  extensive 
grounds  surrounding  it  divided  into  building  lots. 

These  yankee  boys  were  well-informed  as  to  the 
histories  connected  with  the  place,  and  knew  that  this 
was  Gen.  Putnam’s  head-quarters  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  So  they  personated  Peter 
Inman,  the  wealthy  tory  who  once  owned  the  estate, 
dressed  in  his  ruffled  shirt  and  small  clothes  with 
broad,  silver  knee  buckles,  complaining  that  “ a gen- 
tleman of  fortune  and  of  figure  should  be  driven  out 
of  his  own  house  by  rebels  P' 
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And  who  is  he  that  dares  thus  take  possession,  driv- 
ing out  this  loyal  subject  of  “good  King  George  ” ? 

A farmer  in  his  working  clothes ! What  a contrast 
to  the  elegant  gentleman  above-named ! A round- 
faced,  good-humored  looking  lad,  much  resembling 
the  steel  engravings  which  we  see  of  Gen.  Israel  Put- 
nam, takes  this  part. 

And  then  they  change  their  play-going  back  a little 
in  the  order  of  history,  to  the  times  of  the  Stamp  Act 
excitement.  Putnam  was  chosen  by  the  people  to 
wait  on  the  governor  of  the  colony.  This  personage 
is  represented  by  the  little  lad  with  the  long  wrist- 
ruffles,  while  the  one  in  farmer’s  clothes  personated 
Putnam.  And  thus  they  talk : 

“What  shall  I do,”  says  the  governor,  “if  the 
stamped  paper  be  sent  to  me  by  the  King’s  author- 
ity?” 

“ Lock  it  up  until  we  visit  you  again,”  replies  Put- 
nam. 

“ And  what  will  you  do  then  ? ” 

“We  shall  expect  you  to  give  us  the  key  of  the 
room  in  which  it  is  deposited,  and  if  you  think  fit,  in 
order  to  screen  yourself  from  blame,  you  may  fore- 
warn us  upon  our  peril  not  to  enter  the  room.” 

“ And  what  will  you  do  afterward  ? ” asks  the  colo* 
mal  chief-magistrate. 
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“ Send  the  key  safely  back  again,”  says  the  sturdy 
yankee  representative. 

“ But  if  I should  refuse  admission.” 

“ In  such  a case  your  house  will  be  leveled  with  the 
dust  in  five  minutes,”  replied  the  intrepid  farmer- 
soldier. 

No  stamped  paper  was  ever  sent  to  Connecticut — Put- 
nam’s state. 

After  this  they  talked  informally. 

“ Putnam  was  a splendid  fellow,”  said  Wrist-rufiles  j 
“ always  generous  and  brave  even  when  a boy,  and 
Standing  up  always  for  the  right.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Round-face,  “he  wasn’t  afraid  to 
face  down  the  rich  man’s  son  who  told  such  a lie.” 

“ Tell  us  about  it.  Chubby.” 

“ Why,  you  see  he  heard  this  mean  fellow  tell  some- 
thing that  wasn’t  true  about  a poor  girl,  and  he  boldly 
said  to  him,  ^ Prove  that.’  ‘It’s  none  of  your  busi- 
ness,’ said  the  other  fellow.  ‘ It  is  anybody’s  business 
to  defend  a good  girl.  I know  you  have  slandered 
Nelly.  You  think  you  may  say  what  you  please  be- 
cause she  is  a poor  girl,  and  has  no  father.  You 
have  done  so  twice.  And  now  own  up  that  you  have 
lied  about  Nelly  or  I’ll  thrash  you,’  said  Israel,  and  he 
walked  close  up  to  the  fellow,  who  was  a coward  and 
glad  to  escape  by  owning  up.” 
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Then  followed  the  story  of  the  bribe  offered  to  him 
by  the  British  general,  a very  large  sum  of  money, 
with  a Lieutenant-General’s  commission,  if  he  would 
only  defend  the  King’s  cause  against  the  New  Eng- 
land revolutionists. 

“ But  he  was  too  noble  to  be  bought,^  said  Round- 
face  j “ yet  just  the  minute  he  saw  the  horseman,  who 
had  galloped  all  the  way  from  Lexington,  to  find  him 
in  Connecticut,  he  went  right  off  to  fight  for  his 
country,  never  thinking  of  pay  or  of  being  made  a 
Lieutenant-General.  He  was  ploughing,  and  left  his 
team  with  the  boy.  He  did  not  go  to  the  house,  nor 
stop  to  change  his  clothes ; but  ran  to  the  barn,  har- 
nessed a swift  horse,  and  was  off  for  Cambridge.” 

“And  how  he  did  fight  on  Bunker  Hill.  Father 
thinks  that  if  his  men  had  not  been  afraid,  but  had 
turned  from  their  retreat  when  he  tried  to  rally  them, 
they  could  have  whipped  the  British  and  the  victory 
had  been  ours,”  said  Wrist-ruffles. 

“ And  it  was  then,”  replied  Round-face,  “ that  he 
swore  and  cursed ; for  he  said  it  was  ‘ almost  enough 
to  make  an  angel  swear  to  see  the  cowards  refuse  to 
secure  a victory  so  easily  won.’  But  after  the  war 
was  over  he  confessed  tliis  in  the  church  of  which  he 
was  a member.  And  pa  says  the  old  man  was  never 
more  of  a hero  than  when  standing  there,  leaning 
upon  crutches,  he  humbly  confessed  his  faults.” 
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NE  hundred  years  and  one  ago,  in  Boston,  at 


ten  of  the  clock  one  April  night,  a church 
steeple  had  been  climbed  and  a lantern  hung  out. 

At  ten,  the  same  night,  in  mid-river  of  the  Charles, 
oarsmen  two,  with  passenger  silent  and  grim,  had 
seen  the  signal  light  out-swung,  and  rowed  with  speed 
for  the  Charlestown  shore. 

At  eleven,,  the  moon  was  risen,  and  the  grim  pas- 
senger, Paul  Revere,  had  ridden  up  the  Neck,  en- 
countered a foe,  who  opposed  his  ride  into  the  coun- 
try, and,  after  a brief  delay,  rode  on,  leaving  a British 
officer  lying  in  a clay  pit. 

At  mid-night,  a hundred  ears  had  heard  the  flying 
horseman  cry,  “Up  and  ann.  The  Regulars  are 
coming  out  1 

You  know  the  story  well.  You  have  heard  how 
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the  wild  alarm  ran  from  voice  to  voice  and  echoed 
beneath  every  roof,  until  the  men  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  were  stirred  and  aroused  with  patriotic  fear 
for  the  safety  of  :he  public  stores  that  had  been  com- 
mitted to  their  keeping. 

You  know  how  long  ere  the  chill  April  day  began 
to  dawn,  they  had  drawn,  by  horse  power  and  by  hand 
power,  the  cherished  stores  into  safe  hiding-places  in 
the  depth  of  friendly  forest-coverts. 

There  is  one  thing  about  that  day  that  you  have 
not  heard  and  I will  tell  you  now.  It  is,  how  one  lit- 
tle woman  staid  in  the  town  of  Concord,  whence  all 
the  women  save  her  had  fled. 

All  the  houses  that  were  standing  then,  are  very 
old-fashioned  now,  but  there  was  one  dwelling-place 
oa  Concord  Common  that  was  old-fashioned  even 
then!  It  was  the  abode  of  Martha  Moulton  and 
“ Uncle  John.”  Just  who  “ Uncle  John  ” was,  is  not 
n5w  known,  but  he  was  probably  Martha  Moulton’s 
uncle.  The  uncle,  it  appears  by  record,  was  eighty 
five  years  old ; while  the  niece  was  only  three-score 
and  eleven. 

Once  and  again  that  morning,  a friendly  hand  had 
pulled  the  latch-string  at  Martha  Moulton’s  kitchen 
entrance  and  offered  to  convey  herself  and  treasures 
away,  but,  to  either  proffer,  she  had  said : “ No,  I 
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must  stay  until  Uncle  John  gets  the  cricks  out  of  his 
back,  if  all  the  British  soldiers  in  the  land  march  into 
town. 

At  last,  came  Joe  Devins,  a lad  of  fifteen  years  — 
Joe’s  two  astonished  eyes  peered  for  a moment  into 
Martha  Moulton’s  kitchen,  and  then  eyes  and  owner 
dashed  into  the  room,  to  learn,  what  the  sight  he 
there  saw,  could  mean. 

“ Whew ! Mother  Moulton,  what  are  you  doing  ? ” 

“I’m  getting  Uncle  John  his  breakfast  to  be  sure, 
Joe,”  she  answered.  “ Have^^7«  seen  so  many  sights 
this  morning  that  you  don’t  know  breakfast,  when  you 
see  it  ? Have  a care  there,  for  hot  fat  will  burn,” 
as  she  deftly  poured  the  contents  of  a pan,  fresh  from 
the  fire,  into  a dish. 

Hungry  Joe  had  been  astir  since  the  first  drum  had 
beat  to  arms  at  two  of  the  clock.  He  gave  one 
glance  at  the  boiling  cream  and  the  slices  of  crisp 
pork  swimming  in  it,  as  he  gasped  forth  the  words, 
“ Getting  breakfast  in  Concord  this  morning ! Mother 
Moulton,  you  must  be  crazy.” 

“ So  they  tell  me,”  she  said,  serenely.  “ There 
comes  Uncle  John  1 ” she  added,  as  the  clatter  of  a 
staff  on  the  stone  steps  of  the  stairway  outrang,  for  an 
instant,  the  cries  of  hurrying  and  confusion  that  filled 

the  air  of  the  street. 
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“Don’t  you  know,  Mother  Moulton,”  Joe  went  on 
to  say,  “ that  every  single  woman  and  child  have  been 
carried  off,  where  the  Britishers  won’t  find  ’em  ? ” 

“ I don’t  believe  the  king’s  troops  have  stirred  out 
of  Boston,”  she  replied,  going  to  the  door  leading  to 
the  stone  staircase.  To  open  it  for  Uncle  John. 

“ Don’t  believe  it  ? ” and  Joe  looked,  as  he  echoed 
the  words,  as  though  only  a boy  could  feel  sufficient 
disgust  at  such  want  of  common  sense,  in  full  view  of 
the  fact,  that  Reuben  Brown  had  just  brought  the 
news  that  eight  men  had  been  killed  by  the  king’s 
Red  Coats,  in  Lexington,  which  fact  he  made  haste  to 
impart. 

“ I won’t  believe  a word  of  it,”  she  said,  stoutly, 
“ until  I see  the  soldiers  coming.” 

“Ahl  Hear  that!”  cried  Joe,  tossing  back  his 
hair  and  swinging  his  arms  triumphantly  at  an  airy 
foe.  “You  won’t  have  to  wait  long.  That  signal 
for  the  minute  men.  They  are  going  to  march  out  to 
meet  the  Red  Coats.  Wish  I was  a minute  man,  this 
minute.” 

Meanwhile,  poor  Uncle  John  was  getting  down  the 
steps  of  the  stairway,  with  many  a grimace  and  groan, 
As  he  touched  the  floor,  Joe,  his  face  beaming  with 
excitement  and  enthusiasm,  sprang  to  place  a chaii 
for  him  at  the  table,  saying,  “ Good  morning,”  at  the 
same  moment. 
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“ May  be,”  groaned  Uncle  John,  “youngsters  like 
you  may  think  it  is  a good  morning,  but  I don't ^ such 
a din  and  clatter  as  the  fools  have  kept  up  all  night 
long.  If  I had  the  power”  (and  now  the  poor  old 
man  fairly  groaned  with  rage),  “ I’d  make  ’em  quiet 
long  enough  to  let  an  old  man  get  a wink  of  sleep, 
when  the  rheumatism  lets  go.” 

“I’m  real  sorry  for  you,”  said  Joe,  “but  you  don’t 
know  the  news.  The  king’s  troops,  from  camp,  in 
Boston,  are  marching  right  down  here,  to  carry  off  all 
our  arms  that  they  can  find.” 

“ Are  they  ? ” was  the  sarcastic  rejoinder.  “ It’s 
the  best  news  I’ve  heard  in  a long  while.  Wish  they 
had  my  arms,  this  minute.  They  wouldn’t  carry  them 
a step  farther  than  they  could  help,  I know.  Run 
and  tell  them  mine  are  ready,  Joe.” 

“ But,  Uncle  John,  wait  till  after  breakfast,  you’ll 
want  to  use  them  once  more,”  said  Martha  Moulton, 
trying  to  help  him  into  the  chair  that  Joe  had  placed 
on  the  white  sanded  floor. 

Meanwhile,  Joe  Devins  had  ears  for  all  the  sounds 
that  penetrated  the  kitchen  from  out  of  doors,  and  he 
had  eyes  for  the  slices  of  well-browned  pork  and  the 
golden  hued  Johnny-cake  lying  before  the  glowing 
coals  on  the  broad  hearth. 

As  the  little  woman  bent  to  take  up  the  breakfast, 
Joe,  intent  on  doing  some  kindness  for  her  in  the  way 
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of  saving  treasures,  asked,  “ Shan’t  I help  you,  Mother 
Moulton  ? ” 

“ I reckon  I am  not  so  old  that  I can’t  lift  a mite 
of  corn-bread,”  she  replied  with  chilling  severity. 

“ Oh,  I didn’t  mean  to  lift  that  thing, he  made 
haste  to  explain,  “ but  to  carry  off  things  and  hide 
’em  away,  as  everybody  else  has  been  doing  half  the 
night.  I know  a first-rate  place  up  in  the  woods. 
Used  to  be  a honey  tree,  you  know,  and  it’s  just  as 
hollow  as  anything.  Silver  spoons  and  things  would 
be  just  as  safe  in  it  — ” but  Joe’s  words  were  inter- 
rupted by  unusual  tumult  on  the  street  and  he  ran  off 
to  learn  the  news,  intending  to  return  and  get  the 
breakfast  that  had  been  offered  to  him. 

Presently  he  rushed  back  to  the  house  with  cheeks 
aflame  and  eyes  ablaze  with  excitement.  “ They’re  a 
coming ! ” he  cried.  “ They’re  in  sight  down  by  the 
rocks.  They  see  ’em  marching,  the  men  on  the  hill,  do ! ” 

“ You  don’t  mean  that  its  really  true  that  the  sol 
diers  are  coming  here,  right  into  our  town^'  cried  Mar- 
tha Moulton,  rising  in  haste  and  bringing  together 
with  rapid  flourishes  to  right  and  to  left,  every  frag- 
ment of  silver  on  it.  Divining  her  intent.  Uncle  John 
strove  to  hold  fast  his  individual  spoon,  but  she 
twitched  it  without  ceremony  out  from  his  rheumatic 
old  fingers,  and  ran  next  to  the  parlor  cupboard, 
wherein  lay  her  movable  treasures. 
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“ What  in  the  world  shall  I do  with  them,”  she 
cried,  returning  with  her  apron  well  filled  with  treas- 
ures, and  borne  down  by  the  weight  thereof. 

“Give  ’em  to  me,”  cried  Joe.  “Here’s  a basket, 
drop  ’em  in,  and  I’ll  run  like  a brush-fire  through  the 
town  and  across  the  old  bridge,  and  hide  ’em  as  safe 
as  a weasels  nap.” 

Joe’s  fingers  were  creamy  \ his  mouth  was  half  filled 
with  Johnny-cake,  and  his  pocket  on  the  right  bulged 
to  its  utmost  capacity  with  the  same,  as  he  held  forth 
the  basket ; but  the  little  woman  was  afraid  to  trust 
him,  as  she  had  been  afraid  to  trust  her  neighbors. 

“No  I No ! ” she  replied,  to  his  repeated  offers. 
“ I know  what  I’ll  do.  You,  Joe  Devins,  stay  right 
where  you  are  till  I come  back,  and,  don’t  you  ever 
look  out  of  the  window.” 

“ Dear,  dear  me  1 ” she  cried,  flushed  and  anxious 
when  she  was  out  of  sight  of  Uncle  John  and  Joe. 
I wish  I’d  given  ’em  to  Col.  Barrett  when  he  was 
here  before  daylight,  only,  I was  afraid  I should  never 
get  sight  of  them  again.” 

She  drew  off  one  of  her  stockings  filled  it,  tied  the 
opening  at  the  top  with  a string  — plunged  stocking 
and  all  into  a pail  full  of  water  and  proceeded  to  pour 
the  contents  into  the  well. 

Just  as  the  dark  circle  had  closed  over  the  blue 
stockings,  Joe  Devin’s  face  peered  down  the  depths 
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by  her  side,  and  his  voice  sounded  out  the  words  : 
“ O Mother  Moulton,  the  British  will  search  the  wells 
the  very  first  thing.  Of  course,  they  expect  to  find 
things  in  wells ! ” 

“ Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before,  Joe  t but  now  it  is 
too  late.” 

“I  would,  if  I’d  known  what  you  was  going  to  do 
they’d  been  a sight  safer,  in  the  honey  tree.” 

“ Yes,  and  what  a fool  I’ve  been  — flung  my  watch 
into  the  well  with  the  spoons  ! ” 

“ Well,  well ! Don’t  stand  there,  looking,”  as  she 
hovered  over  the  high  curb,  with  her  hand  on  the 
bucket.  Everybody  will  know,  if  you  do,  there.” 

“Martha!  Martha?”  shrieked  Uncle  John’s  qua- 
vering voice  from  the  house  door. 

“ Bless  my  heart ! ” she  exclaimed,  hurrying  back 
over  the  stones. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  your  heart  ? ” questioned 
Joe. 

“ Nothing.  I was  thinking  of  Uncle  John’s  money,” 
she  answered. 

“ Has  he  got  money  ? ” cried  Joe.  “ I thought  he 
was  poor,  and  you  took  care  of  him  because  you  were 
so  good ! ” 

Not  one  word  that  Joe  uttered  did  the  little  woman 
hear.  She  was  already  by  Uncle  John’s  side  and  ask- 
ing him  for  the  key  to  his  strong  box. 
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Uncle  John’s  rheumatism  was  terribly  exasperating. 
“No,  I won’t  give  it  to  you  ! ” he  cried,  “ and  nobody 
shall  have  it  as  long  as  I’m  above  ground.” 

“ Then  the  soldiers  will  carry  it  off,”  she  said. 

“ Let  ’em  ! ” was  his  reply,  grasping  his  staff  firmly 
with  both  hands  and  gleaming  defiance  out  of  his 
wide,  pale  eyes.  “ You  won’t  get  the  key,  even  if 
they  do.” 

At  this  instant,  a voice  at  the  doorway  shouted  the 
words,  “Hide,  hide  away  somewhere.  Mother  Moul- 
ton, for  the  Red-coats  are  in  sight  this  minute ! ” 

She  heard  the  warning,  and  giving  one  glance  at 
Uncle  John,  which  look  was  answered  by  another. 
“ No,  you  won’t  have  it,”  she  grasped  Joe  Devins  by 
the  collar  of  his  jacket  and  thrust  him  before  her  up 
the  staircase,  so  quickly  that  the  boy  had  no  chance 
to  speak,  until  she  released  her  hold  on  the  second 
floor,  at  the  entrance  to  Uncle  John’s  room. 

The  idea  of  being  taken  prisoner  in  such  a manner, 
and  by  a woman,  too,  was  too  much  for  the  lad’s  en- 
durance. “ Let  me  go  ? ” he  cried,  the  instant  he 
could  recover  his  breath.  “ I won’t  hide  away  in  your 
garret,  like  a woman,  I won’t.  I want  to  see  the  mil- 
itia and  the  minute  men  fight  the  troops,  I do.” 

“Help  me  first,  Joe.  Here,  quick  now;  let’s  get 
this  box  out  and  up  garret.  We’ll  hide  it  under  the 
corn  and  it’ll  be  safe,”  she  coaxed. 
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The  box  was  under  Uncle  John’s  bed. 

“ What’s  in  the  old  thing  any  how  ? ” questioned 
Joe,  pulling  with  all  his  strength  at  it. 

The  box,  or  chest,  was  painted  red,  and  was  bound 
about  by  massive  iron  bands. 

“I’ve  never  seen  the  inside  of  it,”  said  Mother 
Moulton.  “ It  holds  the  poor  old  soul’s  sole  treasure, 
and  I do  want  to  save  it  for  him  if  I can.” 

They  had  drawn  it  with  much  hard  endeavor,  as 
far  as  the  garret  stairs,  but  their  united  strength 
failed  to  lift  it.  “ Heave  it,  now ! ” cried  Joe,  and 
lo  1 it  was  up  two  steps.  So  they  turned  it  over  and 
over  with  many  a thudding  thump ; every  one  of 
which  thumps  Uncle  John  heard,  and  believed  to  be 
strokes  upon  the  box  itself,  to  burst  it  asunder,  until 
it  was  fairly  shelved  on  the  garret  floor. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  overturnings,  a voice  from 
below  had  been  heard  crying  out,  “ Let  my  box  alone ! 
Don’t  you  break  it  open.  If  you  do.  I’ll  — I’ll  — ” 
but,  whatever  the  poor  man  meant  to  threaten  as  a 
penalty,  he  could  not  think  of  anything  half  severe 
enough  to  say  and  so  left  it  uncertain  as  to  the  pun- 
ishment that  might  be  looked  for. 

“ Poor  old  soul  1 ” ejaculated  the  little  woman,  her 
soft  white  curls  in  disorder  and  the  pink  color  rising 
from  her  cheeks  to  her  fair  forehead,  as  she  bent  to 
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help  Joe  drag  the  box  beneath  the  rafter’s  edge. 

“Now,  Joe,”  she  said,  “we’ll  heap  nubbins  over  it, 
and  if  the  soldiers  want  corn  they’ll  take  good  ears 
and  never  think  of  touching  poor  nubbins ; so  they 
fell  to  work  throwing  corn  over  the  red  chest,  until  it 
was  completely  concealed  from  view. 

Then  he  sprang  to  the  high-up-window  ledge  in  the 
point  of  the  roof  and  took  one  glance  out.  “ Oh,  I 
see  them,  the  Red-coats ! Strue’s  I live,  there  go  one 
militia  up  the  hill.  I thought  they  was  going  to  stand 
and  defend.  Shame  on  ’em,  I say.”  Jumping  down 
and  crying  back  to  Mother  Moulton,  “ I’m  going  to 
stand  by  the  minute  men,”  he  went  down,  three  steps 
at  a leap,  and  nearly  overturned  Uncle  John  on  the 
stairs,  who,  with  many  groans  was  trying  to  get  to  the 
defense  of  his  strong  box. 

“ What  did  you  help  her  for,  you  scamp,”  he  de- 
manded of  Joe,  flourishing  his  staff  unpleasantly  near 
the  lad’s  head. 

“ ’Cause  she  asked  me  to,  and  couldn’t  do  it  alone,” 
returned  Joe,  dodging  the  stick  and  disappearing 
from  the  scene,  at  the  very  moment  Martha  Moulton 
encountered  Uncle  John. 

“ Your  strong  box  is  safe  under  nubbins  in  the  gar- 
ret, unless  the  house  burns  down,  and  now  that  you 
are  up  here,  you  had  better  stay,”  she  added  sooth- 
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ingly,  as  she  hastened  by  him  to  reach  th«i  kitchen 
below. 

Once  there,  she  paused  a second  or  two  to  take 
resolution  regarding  her  next  act.  She  knew  full 
well  that  there  was  not  one  second  to  spare,  and  yet 
she  stood  looking,  apparently,  into  the  glowing  em- 
bers on  the  hearth.  She  was  flushed  and  excited, 
both  by  the  unwonted  toil,  and  the  coming  events. 
Cobwebs  from  the  rafters  had  fallen  on  her  hair  and 
home-spun  dress,  and  would  readily  have  betrayed  her 
late  occupation,  to  any  discerning  soldier  of  the  king. 

A smile  broke  suddenly  over  her  fair  face,  displac- 
ing for  a brief  second  every  trace  of  care.  “ It’s  my 
only  weapon,  and  I must  use  it,”  she  said,  making  a 
stately  courtesy  to  an  imaginary  guest  and  straightway 
disappeared  within  an  adjoining  room.  With  but- 
toned door  and  dropped  curtains  the  little  woman 
made  haste  to  array  herself  in  her  flnest  raiment.  In 
flve  minutes  she  reappeared  in  the  kitchen,  a picture 
pleasant  to  look  at.  In  all  New  England,  there  could 
not  be  a more  beautiful  little  old  lady  than  Martha 
Moulton  was  that  day.  Her  hair  was  guiltless  now 
of  cobwebs,  but  haloed  her  face  with  fluffy  little  curls 
of  silvery  whiteness,  above  which,  like  a crown,  was  a 
little  cap  of  dotted  muslin,  pure  as  snow.  Her  erect 
figure,  not  a particle  of  the  hard-working-day  in  it 
now,  carried  well  the  folds  of  a sheeny,  black  silk 
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gown,  over  which  she  had  tied  an  apron  as  spotless 
as  the  cap. 

As  she  fastened  back  her  gown  and  hurried  away 
the  signs  of  the  breakfast  she  had  not  eaten,  the  clear 
pink  tints  seemed  to  come  out  with  added  beauty  of 
coloring  in  her  cheeks  ; while  her  hair  seemed  fairer 
and  whiter  than  at  any  moment  in  her  three-score  and 
eleven  years. 

Once  more  Joe  Devins  looked  in.  As  he  caught 
a glimpse  of  the  picture  she  made,  he  paused  to  cry 
out : “ All  dressed  up  to  meet  the  robbers ! My,  how 
fine  you  do  look ! I wouldn’t.  I’d  go  and  hide  be- 
hind the  nubbins.  They’ll  be  here  in  less  than  five 
minutes  now,”  he  cried,  “and  I’m  going  over  the 
North  Bridge  to  see  what’s  going  on  there.” 

“ O Joe,  stay,  won’t  you  ? ” she  urged,  but  the  lad 
was  gone,  and  she  was  left  alone  to  meet  the  foe, 
comforting  herself  with  the  thought,  “They’ll  treat 
me  with  more  respect  if  I look  respectable,  and  if  I 
must  die.  I’ll  die  good-looking  in  my  best  clothes, 
anyhow.” 

She  threw  a few  sticks  of  hickory-wood  on  the  em- 
bers, and  then  drew  out  the  little  round  stand,  on 
which  the  family  Bible  was  always  lying.  Recollect- 
ing that  the  British  soldiers  probably  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  she  hurried  away  to  fetch  Uncle 
John’s  “prayer-book.” 
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“ They’ll  have  respect  to  me,  if  they  find  me  read- 
ing that,  I know,”  she  thought.  Having  drawn  the 
round  stand  within  sight  of  the  well,  and  where  she 
could  also  command  a view  of  the  staircase,  she  sat 
and  waited  for  coming  events. 

Uncle  John  was  keeping  watch  of  the  advancing 
troops  from  an  upper  window.  “ Martha,”  he  called, 
“you’d  better  come  up.  They’re  close  by,  now.” 
To  tell  the  truth.  Uncle  John  himself  was  a little 
afraid ; that  is  to  say  he  hadn’t  quite  courage  enough 
to  go  down,  and,  perhaps,  encounter  his  own  rheuma- 
tism and  the  king’s  soldiers  on  the  same  stairway, 
and  yet,  he  felt  that  he  must  defend  Martha  as  well 
as  he  could. 

The  rap  of  a musket,  quick  and  ringing  on  the 
front  door,  startled  the  little  woman  from  her  apparent 
devotions.  She  did  not  move  at  tlie  call  of  anything 
so  profane.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  time  to  have  the 
front  door  divided  into  two  parts,  the  lower  half  and 
the  upper  half.  The  former  was  closed  and  made 
fast,  the  upper  could  be  swung  open  at  will. 

The  soldier  getting  no  reply,  and  doubtless  think 
ing  that  the  house  was  deserted,  leaped  over  the 
chained  lower  half  of  the  door. 

At  the  clang  of  his  bayonet  against  the  brass  trim- 
mings, Martha  Moulton  groaned  in  spirit,  for,  if  there 
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was  any  one  thing  that  she  deemed  essential  to  hei 
comfort  in  this  life,  it  was  to  keep  spotless,  speckless 
and  in  every  way  unharmed,  the  great  knocker  on 
her  front  door. 

“ Good,  sound  English  metal,  too,”  she  thought, 
“ that  an  English  soldier  ought  to  know  how  to  re- 
spect.” 

As  she  heard  the  tramp  of  coming  feet  she  only 
bent  the  closer  over  the  Book  of  Prayer  that  lay  open 
on  her  knee.  Not  one  word  did  she  read  or  see ; she 
was  inwardly  trembling  and  outwardly  watching  the 
well  and  the  staircase.  But  now,  above  all  other 
sounds,  broke  the  noise  of  Uncle  John’s  staif  thrash- 
ing the  upper  step  of  the  staircase,  and  the  shrill 
tremulous  cry  of  the  old  man  defiant,  doing  his  ut- 
most for  the  defense  of  his  castle. 

The  fingers  that  lay  beneath  the  book  tingled  with 
desire  to  box  the  old  man’s  ears,  for  the  policy  he  was 
pursuing  would  be  fatal  to  the  treasure  in  garret  and 
in  well ; but  she  was  forced  to  silence  and  inactivity. 

As  the  king’s  troops.  Major  Pitcairn  at  their  head, 
reached  the  open  door  and  saw  the  old  lady,  they 
paused.  What  could  they  do  but  look,  for  a moment, 
at  the  unexpected  sight  that  met  their  view  : a placid 
old  lady  in  black  silk  and  dotted  muslin,  with  all  the 
sweet  solemnity  of  morning  devotion  hovering  about 
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the  tidy  apartment  and  seeming  to  centre  at  the 
round  stand  by  which  she  sat,  this  pretty  woman,  with 
pink  and  white  face  surmounted  with  fleecy  little 
curls  and  crinkles  and  wisps  of  floating  whiteness, 
who  looked  up  to  meet  their  gaze  with  such  innocent 
prayer-suffused  eyes. 

“ Good  morning.  Mother,”  said  Major  Pitcairn, 
raising  his  hat. 

“ Good  morning,  gentleman  and  soldiers,”  returned 
Martha  Moulton.  “ You  will  pardon  my  not  meeting 
you  at  the  door,  when  you  see  that  I was  occupied  in 
rendering  service  to  the  Lord  of  all.”  She  reverently 
closed  the  book,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  arose,  with 
a stately  bearing,  to  demand  their  wishes. 

“We’re  hungry,  good  woman,”  spoke  the  com- 
mander, “ and  your  hearth  is  the  only  hospitable  one 
weVe  seen  since  we  left  Boston.  With  your  good 
leave  I’ll  take  a bit  of  this,  and  he  stooped  to  lift  up 
the  Johnny-cake  that  had  been  all  this  while  on  the 
hearth. 

“ I wish  I had  something  better  to  offer  you,”  she 
said,  making  haste  to  fetch  plates  and  knives  from 
the  corner-cupboard,  and  all  the  while  she  was  keep- 
ing eye-guard  over  the  well.  “ I’m  afraid  the  Con- 
corders  haven’t  left  much  for  you  to-day,”  she  added, 
with  a soft  sigh  of  regret,  as  though  she  really  felt 
sorry  that  such  brave  men  and  good  soldiers  had 
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fallen  on  hard  times  in  the  ancient  town.  At  the  mo- 
ment she  had  brought  forth  bread  and  baked  beans, 
and  was  putting  them  on  the  table,  a voice  rang  into 
the  room,  causing  every  eye  to  turn  toward  Uncle 
John.  He  had  gotten  down  the  stairs  without  uttering 
one  audible  groan,  and  was  standing,  one  step  above 
the  floor  of  the  room,  brandishing  and  whirling  his  staff 
about  in  a manner  to  cause  even  rheumatism  to  flee 
the  place,  while,  at  the  top  of  his  voice  he  cried  out : 

“ Martha  Moulton,  how  dare  you  feed  these  — these 
— monsters  — in  human  form ! 

“ Don’t  mind  him,  gentlemen,  please  don’t,”  she 
made  haste  to  say ; “ he’s  old,  very  old ; eighty-five, 
his  last  birthday,  and  — a little  hoity-toity  at  times,” 
pointing  deftly  with  her  finger  in  the  region  of  the 
reasoning  powers  in  her  own  shapely  head. 

Summoning  Major  Pitcairn  by  an  offer  of  a dish  of 
beans,  she  contrived  to  say,  under  cover  of  it ; 

“ You  see,  sir,  I couldn’t  go  away  and  leave  him ; 
he  is  almost  distracted  with  rheumatism,  and  this  ex- 
citement to-day  will  kill  him,  I’m  afraid.” 

Advancing  toward  the  staircase  with  bold  and  sol- 
dierly front.  Major  Pitcairn  said  to  Uncle  John : 

“ Stand  aside,  old  man,  and  we’ll  hold  you  harm- 
less.” 

• “ I don’t  believe  you  will,  you  red-trimmed  trooper, 
you,”  was  the  reply ; and,  with  a dexterous  swing  of 
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the  wooden  staff,  he  mowed  off  and  down  three  mili- 
tary hats. 

Before  any  one  had  time  to  speak,  Martha  Moulton, 
adroitly  stooping,  as  though  to  recover  Major  Pit- 
cairn’s hat,  which  had  rolled  to  her  feet,  swung  the 
stairway-door  into  its  place  with  a resounding  bang, 
and  followed  up  that  achievement  with  a swift  turn  of 
two  large  wooden  buttons,  one  high  up,  and  the  other 
low  down,  on  the  door. 

“ There ! ” she  said,  “ he  is  safe  out  of  mischief 
for  awhile,  and  your  heads  are  safe  as  well.  Pardon 
a poor  old  man,  who  does  not  know  what  he  is  about.” 

“ He  seems  to  know  remarkably  well,”  exclaimed  an 
officer. 

Meanwhile,  behind  the  strong  door.  Uncle  John’s 
wrath  knew  no  bounds.  In  his  frantic  endeavors  to 
burst  the  fastenings  of  the  wooden  buttons,  rheumatic 
cramps  seized  him  and  carried  the  day,  leaving  him 
out  of  the  battle. 

Meanwhile,  a portion  of  the  soldiery  clustered  about 
the  door.  The  king’s  horses  were  fed  within  five  feet  of 
the  great  brass  knocker,  while,  within  the  house,  the 
beautiful  little  old  woman,  in  her  Sunday-best-raiment, 
tried  to  do  the  dismal  honors  of  the  day  to  the  foes  of  her 
country.  Watching  her,  one  would  have  thought  she 
was  entertaining  heroes  returned  from  the  achieve- 
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ment  of  valiant  deeds,  whereas,  in  her  own  heart,  she 
knew  full  well  that  she  was  giving  a little  to  save  much. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  seeming  alacrity  with 
which  she  fetched  water  from  the  well  for  the  officers : 
and,  when  Major  Pitcairn  gallantly  ordered  his  men 
to  do  the  service,  the  little  soul  was  in  alarm ; she  was 
so  afraid  that  “ somehow,  in  some  way  or  another,  the 
blue  stocking  would  get  hitched  on  to  the  bucket.’^ 
She  knew  that  she  must  to  its  rescue,  and  so  she 
bravely  acknowledged  herself  to  have  taken  a vow 
(when,  she  did  not  say),  to  draw  all  the  water  that  was 
taken  from  that  well. 

“A  remnant  of  witchcraft  1”  remarked  a soldier 
within  hearing. 

“ Do  I look  like  a witch  ? she  demanded. 

“ If  you  do,”  replied  Major  Pitcairn,  “ I admire 
New  England  witches,  and  never  would  condemn  one 
to  be  hung,  or  burned,  or  — smothered.” 

Martha  Moulton  never  wore  so  brilliant  a color  on 
her  aged  cheeks  as  at  that  moment.  She  felt  bitter 
shame  at  the  ruse  she  had  attempted,  but  silver 
spoons  were  precious,  and,  to  escape  the  smile  that 
went  around  at  Major  Pitcairn^s  words,  she  was  only 
too  glad  to  go  again  to  the  well  and  dip  slowly  the 
high,  over-hanging  sweep  into  the  cool,  clear,  dark 

depth  below. 

21 
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During  this  time  the  cold,  frosty  morning  spent 
itself  into  the  brilliant,  shining  noon. 

You  know  what  happened  at  Concord  on  that  19th 
of  April  in  the  year  1775.  You  have  been  told  the 
story,  how  the  men  of  Acton  met  and  resisted  the 
king’s  troops  at  the  old  North  Bridge,  how  brave 
Captain  Davis  and  minute-man  Hosmer  fell,  how  the 
sound  of  their  falling  struck  down  to  the  very  heart  of 
mother  earth,  and  caused  her  to  send  forth  her  brave 
sons  to  cry  “ Liberty,  or  Death  ! ” 

And  the  rest  of  the  story  j the  sixty  or  more  barrels 
of  flour  that  the  king’s  troops  found  and  struck  the 
heads  from,  leaving  the  flour  in  condition  to  be  gath- 
ered again  at  nightfall,  the  arms  and  powder  that  they 
destroyed,  the  houses  they  burned ; all  these,  are  they 
not  recorded  in  every  child’s  history  in  the  land  ? 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  for  a brief  while, 
at  mid-day,  Martha  Moulton  found  her  home  deserted. 
She  had  not  forgotten  poor,  suffering,  irate  Uncle 
John  in  the  regions  above,  and  so,  the  very  minute 
she  had  the  chance,  she  made  a strong  cup  of  catnip 
tea  (the  real  tea,  you  know,  was  brewing  in  Boston 
harbor). 

She  turned  the  buttons,  and,  with  a bit  of  trembling 
at  her  heart,  such  as  she  had  not  felt  all  day,  she  ven- 
tured up  the  stairs,  bearing  the  steaming  peace-offering 
before  her. 
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Uncle  John  was  writhing  under  the  sharp  thorns 
and  twinges  of  his  old  enemy,  and  in  no  frame  of 
mind  to  receive  any  overtures  in  the  shape  of  catnip 
tea  j nevertheless,  he  was  watching,  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  As  she  drew  near 
he  cried  out : 

“ Look  out  this  window,  and  see  ! Much  good  all 
your  scheming  will  do  you/** 

She  obeyed  his  command  to  look,  and  the  sight  she 
then  saw  caused  her  to  let  fall  the  cup  of  catnip  tea 
and  rush  down  the  stairs,  wringing  her  hands  as  she 
went  and  crying  out : 

“ Oh,  dear  1 what  shall  I do  ? The  house  will  burn 
and  the  box  up  garret.  Everything’s  lost ! ” 

Major  Pitcairn,  at  that  moment,  was  on  the  green 
in  front  of  her  door,  giving  orders. 

Forgetting  the  dignified  part  she  intended  to  play, 
forgetting  everything  but  the  supreme  danger  that  was 
hovering  in  mid-air  over  her  home  — the  old  house 
wherein  she  had  been  born,  and  the  only  home  she 
had  ever  known  — she  rushed  out  upon  the  green, 
amid  the  troops,  and  surrounded  by  cavalry,  and  made 
her  way  to  Major  Pitcairn. 

“ The  town-house  is  on  fire ! **  she  cried,  laying  her 
hand  upon  the  commander’s  arm. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her.  Major  Pitcairn  had 
recently  learned  that  the  task  he  had  been  set  to  do 
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in  the  provincial  towns  that  day  was  not  an  easy  one; 
that,  when  hard  pressed  and  trodden  down,  the  de- 
spised rustics,  in  home-spun  dress,  could  sting  even 
English  soldiers ; and  thus  it  happened  that,  when  he 
felt  the  touch  of  Mother  Moulton’s  plump  little  old 
fingers  on  his  military  sleeve,  he  was  not  in  the  pleas- 
ant humor  that  he  had  been,  when  the  same  hand  had 
ministered  to  his  hunger  in  the  early  morning. 

“ Well,  what  of  it  ? Let  it  bum  / We  won’t  hurt 
you,  if  you  go  in  the  house  and  stay  there ! ” 

She  turned  and  glanced  up  at  the  court-house. 
Already  flames  were  issuing  from  it.  “Go  in  the 
house  and  let  it  burn,  indeed / ” thought  she.  “ He 
knows  me,  don’t  he  ? Oh,  sir ! for  the  love  of  Heaven 
won’t  you  stop  it  ? ” she  said,  entreatingly. 

“ Run  in  the  house,  good  mother.  That  is  a wise 
woman,”  he  advised. 

Down  in  her  heart,  and  as  the  very  outcome  of  lip 
and  brain  she  wanted  to  say,  “ You  needn’t  ‘ mother’ 
me,  you  murderous  rascals  ! ” but,  remembering  every- 
thing that  was  at  stake,  she  crushed  her  wrath  and 
buttoned  it  in  as  closely  as  she  had  Uncle  John  behind 
the  door  in  the  morning,  and  again,  with  swift  gentle- 
ness, laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her.  Vexed  at  her  per- 
sistence, and  extremely  annoyed  at  intelligence  that 
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had  just  reached  him  from  the  North  Bridge,  he  said, 
imperiously,  “ Get  away  1 or  you’ll  be  trodden  down 
by  the  horses ! ” 

“ I can't  go  I ” she  cried,  clasping  his  arm,  and 
fairly  clinging  to  it  in  her  frenzy  of  excitement.  “ Oh 
stop  the  fire,  quick,  quick ! or  my  house  will  burn  I ” 

“ I have  no  time  to  put  out  your  fires,”  he  said,  care 
lessly,  shaking  loose  from  her  hold  and  turning  to  meet- 
a messenger  with  news. 

Poor  little  woman ! What  could  she  do  ? The 
wind  was  rising,  and  the  fire  grew.  Flame  was  creep- 
ing out  in  a little  blue  curl  in  a new  place,  under  the 
rafter’s  edge,  and  nobody  cared.  That  was  what  in 
creased  the  pressing  misery  of  it  all.  It  was  so  unlike 
a common  country  alarm,  where  everybody  rushed  up 
and  down  the  streets,  crying  “ Fire  1 fire ! f-i-r-e  1 ” and 
went  hurrying  to  and  fro  for  pails  of  water  to  help 
put  it  out. 

Until  that  moment  the  little  woman  did  not  know 
how  utterly  deserted  she  was. 

In  very  despair,  she  ran  to  her  house,  seized  two 
pails,  filled  them  with  greater  haste  than  she  had  ever 
drawn  water  before,  and,  regardless  of  Uncle  John’s 
imprecations,  carried  them  forth,  one  in  either  hand, 
the  water  dripping  carelessly  down  the  side  breadths 
of  her  fair  silk  gown,  her  silvery  curls  tossed  and  turn- 
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bled  in  white  confusion,  her  pleasant  face  aflame  with 
eagerness,  and  her  clear  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 

Thus  equipped  with  facts  and  feeling,  she  once 
more  appeared  to  Major  Pitcairn. 

“ Have  you  a mother  in  old  England  ? she  cried. 
“ If  so,  for  her  sake,  stop  this  fire.” 

Her  words  touched  his  heart. 

“ And  if  I do  — ? ” he  answered. 

“ Then  your  johnny-cake  on  my  hearth  worCt  burn  up^^ 
she  said,  with  a quick  little  smile,  adjusting  her  cap. 

Major  Pitcairn  laughed,  and  two  soldiers,  at  his 
command,  seized  the  pails  and  made  haste  to  the 
court-house,  followed  by  many  more. 

For  awhile  the  fire  seemed  victorious,  but,  by  brave 
effort,  it  was  finally  overcome,  and  the  court-house 
saved. 

At  a distance  Joe  Devins  had  noticed  the  smoke 
hovering  like  a little  cloud,  then  sailing  away  still 
more  like  a cloud  over  the  town  ; and  he  had  made 
haste  to  the  scene,  arriving  in  time  to  venture  on  the 
roof,  and  do  good  service  there. 

After  the  fire  was  extinguished,  he  thought  of  Mar- 
tha Moulton,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  a bit 
guilty  at  the  consciousness  that  he  had  gone  off  and 
left  her  alone. 

Going  to  the  house  he  found  her  entertaining  the 
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king’s  troopers  with  the  best  food  her  humble  store 
afforded. 

She  was  so  charmed  with  herself,  and  so  utterly 
well  pleased  with  the  success  of  her  pleading,  that 
the  little  woman’s  nerves  fairly  quivered  with  jubila- 
tion ; and  best  of  all,  the  blue  stocking  was  still  safe 
in  the  well,  for  had  she  not  watched  with  her  own 
eyes  every  time  the  bucket  was  dipped  to  fetch  up 
water  for  the  fire,  having,  somehow,  got  rid  of  the  vow 
she  had  taken  regarding  the  drawing  of  the  water. 

As  she  saw  the  lad  looking,  with  surprised  counte- 
nance, into  the  room  where  the  feast  was  going  on,  a 
fear  crept  up  her  own  face  and  darted  out  from  her 
eyes.  It  was,  lest  Joe  Devins  should  spoil  it  all  by 
ill-timed  words. 

She  made  haste  to  meet  him,  basket  in  hand. 

“Here,  Joe,”  she  said,  “fetch  me  some  small  wood, 
there’s  a good  boy.” 

As  she  gave  him  the  basket  she  was  just  in  time  to 
stop  the  rejoinder  that  was  issuing  from  his  lips. 

In  time  to  intercept  his  return  she  was  at  the  wood- 
pile. 

“ Joe,”  she  said,  half-abashed  before  the  truth  that 
shone  in  the  boy’s  eyes,  “ Joe,”  she  repeated,  “ you 
know  Major  Pitcairn  ordered  the  fire  put  out,  to  please 
iw<f,  because  I begged  him  so,  and,  in  return,  what  can 
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I do  but  give  them  something  to  eat.  Come  and 
help  me.^’ 

“I  won’t,”  responded  Joe.  “Their  hands  are  red 
with  blood.  They’ve  killed  two  men  at  the  bridge.” 

“Who’s  killed?”  she  asked,  trembling,  but  Joe 
would  not  tell  her.  He  demanded  to  know  what  had 
been  done  with  Uncle  John. 

“ He’s  quiet  enough,  up-stairs,”  she  replied,  with  a 
sudden  spasm  of  feeling  that  she  had  neglected  Uncle 
John  shamefully ; still,  with  the  day,  and  the  fire  and 
everything,  how  could  she  help  it  ? but,  really,  it  did 
seem  strange  that  he  made  no  noise,  with  a hundred 
armed  men  coming  and  going  through  the  house. 

At  least,  that  was  what  Joe  thought,  and,  having 
deposited  the  basket  of  wood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
kitchen  door,  he  departed  around  the  corner  of  the 
house.  Presently  he  had  climbed  a pear-tree,  dropped 
from  one  of  its  overhanging  branches  on  the  lean-to, 
raised  a sash  and  crept  into  the  window. 

Slipping  off  his  shoes,  heavy  with  spring  mud,  he 
proceeded  to  search  for  Uncle  John.  He  was  not  in 
his  own  room  ; he  was  not  in  the  guest-chamber  j he 
was  not  in  any  one  of  the  rooms. 

On  the  floor,  by  the  window  in  the  hall,  looking  out 
upon  the  green,  he  found  the  broken  cup  and  saucer 
that  Martha  Moulton  had  let  fall.  Having  made  a 
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second  round,  in  which  he  investigated  every  closet 
and  penetrated  into  the  spaces  under  beds,  Joe 
thought  of  the  garret. 

Tramp,  tramp  went  the  heavy  feet  on  the  sanded 
floors  below,  drowning  every  possible  sound  from 
above  ; nevertheless,  as  the  lad  opened  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  garret,  he  whispered  cautiously : “ Uncle 
John  ! Uncle  John ! ” 

All  was  silent  above.  Joe  went  up,  and  was  startled 
by  a groan.  He  had  to  stand  a few  seconds,  to  let 
the  darkness  grow  into  light,  ere  he  could  see  ; and, 
when  he  could  discern  outlines  in  the  dimness,  there 
was  given  to  him  the  picture  of  Uncle  John,  lying 
helpless  amid  and  upon  the  nubbins  that  had  been 
piled  over  his  strong  box. 

“Why,  Uncle  John,  are  you  dead?’^  asked  Joe, 
climbing  over  to  his  side. 

“ Is  the  house  afire  ? ” was  the  response. 

“ House  afire  ? No ! The  confounded  red-coats  up 
and  put  it  out.” 

“ I thought  they  was  going  to  let  me  burn  to  death 
up  here ! ” groaned  Uncle  John. 

“Can  I help  you  up?”  and  Joe  proffered  two 
strong  hands,  rather  black  with  toil  and  smoke. 

“ No,  no  ! You  can’t  help  me.  If  the  house  isn’t 
afire,  I’ll  stand  it  till  the  fellows  are  gone,  and  then. 
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Joe,  you  fetch  the  doctor  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

‘‘  You  can’t  get  a doctor  for  love  nor  money  this 
night,  Uncle  John.  There’s  too  much  work  to  be  done 
in  Lexington  and  Concord  to-night  for  wounded  and 
dying  men ; and  there’ll  be  more  of  ’em  too  afore  a 
single  red-coat  sees  Boston  again.  They’ll  be  hunted 
down  every  step  of  the  way.  They’ve  killed  Captain 
Davis,  from  Acton.” 

**  You  don’t  say  so ! ” 

Yes,  they  have,  and  — ” 

“ I say,  Joe  Devins,  go  down  and  do  — do  some- 
thing. There’s  my  niece,  a-feeding  the  murderers ! 
I’ll  disown  her.  She  shan’t  have  a penny  of  my 
pounds,  she  shan’t  1 ” 

Both  Joe  and  Uncle  John  were  compelled  to  re- 
main in  inaction,  while  below,  the  weary  little  woman 
acted  the  kind  hostess  to  His  Majesty’s  troops. 

But  now  the  feast  was  spent,  and  the  soldiers  were 
summoned  to  begin  their  painful  march.  Assembled 
on  the  green,  all  was  ready,  when  Major  Pitcairn,  re- 
membering the  little  woman  who  had  ministered  to 
his  wants,  returned  to  the  house  to  say  farewell. 

’Twas  but  a step  to  her  door,  and  but  a moment 
since  he  had  left  it,  but  he  found  her  crying ; crying 
with  joy,  in  the  very  chair  where  he  had  found  her  at 
prayers  in  the  morning. 

“ I would  like  to  say  good-by,”  he  said ; “ you’ve 
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been  very  kind  to  me  to-day.” 

With  a quick  dash  or  two  of  the  dotted  white  apron 
(spotless  no  longer)  to  her  eye,  she  arose.  Major 
Pitcairn  extended  his  hand,  but  she  folded  her  own 
closely  together,  and  said : 

“ I wish  you  a pleasant  journey  back  to  Boston,  sir.” 

“ Will  you  not  shake  hands  with  me  before  I go  ? ” 

“ I can  feed  the  enemy  of  my  country,  but  shake 
hands  with  him,  never  I*' 

For  the  first  time  that  day,  the  little  woman’s  love 
of  country  seemed  to  rise  triumphant  within  her,^  and 
drown  every  impulse  to  selfishness;  or  was  it  the 
nearness  to  safety  that  she  felt?  Human  conduct  is 
the  result  of  so  many  motives  that  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  name  the  compound,  although  on  that 
occasion  Martha  Moulton  labelled  it  “ Patriotism.” 

“ And  yet  I put  out  the  fire  for  you,”  he  said. 

“ For  your  mother’s  sake,  in  old  England,  it  was, 
you  remember,  sir.” 

“ I remember,”  said  Major  Pitcairn,  with  a sigh,  as 
he  turned  away. 

“ And  for  her  sake  I will  shake  hands  with  you,” 
said  Martha  Moulton. 

So  he  turned  back,  and,  across  the  threshold,  in 
presence  of  the  waiting  troops,  the  commander  of  the 
expedition  to  Concord  and  the  only  woman  in  the 
town  shook  hands  at  parting. 
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Martha  Moulton  saw  Major  Pitcairn  mount  his 
horse  j heard  the  order  given  for  the  march  to  begin, 
— the  march  of  which  you  all  have  heard.  You 
know  what  a sorry  time  the  red-coats  had  of  it  in  get- 
ting back  to  Boston ; how  they  were  fought  at,  every 
inch  of  the  way,  and  waylaid  from  behind  every  con- 
venient tree-trunk,  and  shot  at  from  tree-tops,  and 
aimed  at  from  upper  windows,  and  besieged  from  be- 
hind stone  walls,  and,  in  short,  made  so  miserable  and 
harassed  and  overworn,  that  at  last  their  depleted 
ranks,  with  the  tongues  of  the  men  parched  and  hang- 
ing, were  fain  to  lie  down  by  the  road-side  and  take 
what  came  next,  even  though  it  might  be  death.  And 
then  the  dead  they  left  behind  them  1 

Ah ! there’s  nothing  wholesome  to  mind  or  body 
about  war,  until  long,  long  after  it  is  over,  and  the 
earth  has  had  time  to  hide  the  blood,  and  sent  it  forth 
in  sweet  blooms  of  liberty,  with  forget-me-nots  spring- 
ing thick  between. 

The  men  of  that  day  are  long  dead.  The  same 
soil  holds  regulars  and  minute-men.  England,  who 
over-ruled,  and  the  provinces,  that  put  out  brave  hands 
to  seize  their  rights,  are  good  friends  to-day,  and  have 
shaken  hands  over  many  a threshold  of  hearty  thought 
and  kind  deeds  since  that  time. 

The  tree  of  Liberty  grows  yet,  stately  and  fair,  foi 
the  men  of  the  Revolution  planted  it  well  and  surely. 
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God  himself  hath  given  it  increase.  So  we  gather 
to-day,  in  this  our  story,  a forget-me-not  more,  from 
the  old  town  of  Concord. 

When  the  troops  had  marched  away,  the  weary  little 
woman  laid  aside  her  silken  gown,  resumed  her  home- 
spun  dress,  and  immediately  began  to  think  of  getting 
Uncle  John  down-stairs  again  into  his  easy  chair;  but 
it  required  more  aid  than  she  could  give  to  lift  the 
fallen  man.  At  last  Joe  Devins  summoned  returning 
neighbors,  who  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  poor  nub- 
bins were  left  to  the  rats  once  more. 

Joe  climbed  down  the  well  and  rescued  the  blue 
stocking,  with  its  treasures  unharmed,  even  to  the 
precious  watch,  which  watch  was  Martha  Moulton’s 
chief  treasure,  and  one  of  very  few  in  the  town. 

Martha  Moulton  was  the  heroine  of  the  day.  The 
house  was  besieged  by  admiring  men  and  women 
that  night  and  for  two  or  three  days  thereafter ; but 
when,  years  later,  she  being  older,  and  poorer,  even  to 
want,  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a reward  for 
the  service  she  rendered  in  persuading  Major  Pitcairn 
to  save  the  court-house  from  burning,  there  was 
granted  to  her  only  fifteen  dollars,  a poor  little  forget- 
me-not,  it  is  true,  but  just  enough  to  carry  her  story 
down  the  years,  whereas,  but  for  that,  it  might  never 
have  been  wafted  up  and  down  the  land,  on  the  wings 
of  this  Wide  Awake. 


A DEER  HUNT. 


“LICK  ” is  a salt  spring,  so  called  by  hunters 


because  wild  animals  resort  to  it  and  lick  the 
briny  ground.  The  writer  has  seen  the  vicinity  of 
5uch  springs  trodden  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest  as 
hard  as  a cattle-yard.  A singular  trait  of  many  wild 
creatures  is  never  to  seek  drink  or  salt  by  daylight, 
instinct  seeming  to  tell  them  that  safety  requires  such 
visits  to  be  made  at  night. 

The  incident  I am  about  to  relate  occurred  in 
Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  while  the  Indians  were 
on  the  war  path ; but  as  the  settlement  where  it  hap- 
pened was  not  so  far  to  the  front  as  many  others,  it 
was  not  thought  to  be  in  so  great  danger.  However, 
every  family  was  provided  with  arms,  and  a log  fort 
had  been  built  as  a defence  in  case  of  need. 

One  day,  just  at  dusk,  Robert  Page  and  his  son 
Jimmy,  an  athletic  lad  of  sixteen,  posted  themselves 
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on  a rude  scaffolding  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  an  enormous  branching  tree  within  short 
gun-shot  of  a lick.  From  this  perch  a clear  view 
opened  toward  the  lick,  while  on  moonlight  nights 
the  trodden  space  was  distinctly  visible.  Here  they 
had  often  concealed  themselves  to  obtain  venison  for 
the  family,  and,  having  fixed  their  guns  in  rest,  re- 
mained as  silent  as  the  trees  around  until  the  game 
appeared. 

On  the  night  in  question,  several  hours  passed 
while  our  hunters  listened  intently  for  noises  denot- 
ing the  approach  of  game. 

At  last  the  boy’s  quick  hearing  detected  footsteps. 
Distant  and  faint  at  first,  they  steadily  drew  nearer, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  so  heavy  and  inelas- 
tic, unlike  the  steps  of  wild  animals,  that  the  listeners 
were  mystified  if  not  alarmed.  On  they  came,  tramp- 
ling through  the  woods,  and  as  they  emerged  into  the 
moonlight  in  the  vacant  spot  near  the  spring,  Mr. 
Page  and  Jimmy  counted  a war  party  of  sixteen  In- 
dians. Much  to  their  surprise  the  red  men  halted 
and  building  a fire  on  the  hard-trodden  ground,  pro- 
ceeded to  broil  venison,  roast  nuts,  and  parch  corn. 
While  eating  they  kept  up  an  incessant  jabbering, 
enough  of  it  being  understood  by  Mr.  Page  to  prove 
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that  they  were  on  the  way  to  attack  the  settlement  at 
daybreak. 

Of  course,  upon  the  discovery  of  this  bloody  pur- 
pose, the  two  whites  were  overwhelmed  by  their  feel- 
ings, for  the  first  house  in  the  settlement  was  their 
own,  scarcely  a mile  distant,  where  Mrs.  Page  and 
several  children  would  be  easy  victims.  What  should 
be  done  ? To  descend  from  their  covert  and  hurry 
on  to  give  alarm  seemed  impossible  without  being 
heard  by  the  Indians.  To  fire  on  them  would  avail  but 
little,  and  would  not  save  the  settlement  from  attack. 

Much  smothered  whispering  passed  between  father 
and  son  before  a decision  was  reached.  Often  they 
sighted  their  guns  at  the  Indians,  almost  resolved  to 
begin  the  fray  at  all  hazards.  But  at  length  Mr. 
Page,  himself  unfitted  by  rheumatism  for  such  an  at- 
tempt, reluctantly  consented  to  Jimmy’s  urgency,  and 
the  brave  lad  undertook  the  dangerous  experiment  of 
descending  and  flying  to  alarm  the  settlement.  Re- 
moving his  heavy  home-made  boots  and  leaving  his 
gun,  he  began,  with  the  stealth  of  a cat,  to  make  his 
way  to  the  ground. 

The  savages  were  not  sixty  feet  distant,  and  the 
least  noise  would  reach  their  ears,  arouse  their  suspi- 
cions, and  start  them  on  a search.  But  he  was  equal 
to  the  occasion  and,  after  several  minutes  of  intense 
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listening,  the  father  knew  by  a faint  rustling  that  his 
boy  had  reached  the  leaf-covered  earth. 

But  now  came  a greater  peril ; for  one  can  hardly 
walk  in  the  woods  without  snapping  twigs  and  dis- 
turbing leaves.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope,  six  or  eight 
rods  below,  ran  a wide,  shallow  brook,  and  if  he 
could  reach  that  in  safety  the  rest  of  the  trip  would 
be  less  difficult.  Step  by  step  he  felt  the  way  with 
his  naked  feet,  yet  not  without  several  noises  that 
caused  the  Indians  to  grunt,  significantly,  and  the 
father  to  tremble  for  the  consequences.  Once  there 
came  such  a sound  from  the  direction  of  the  brook 
that  two  or  three  savages  sprang  to  their  guns,  but 
Mr.  Page  made  a noise  like  the  snort  of  a frightened 
deer,  drawing  their  attention  to  a different  course 
and  cause,  and  soon  their  suspicions  subsided. 

At  length  Jimmy  stepped  into  the  cool  stream,  and 
felt  sure  of  the  balance  of  his  task.  Still  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  caution  until  he  knew  he 
was  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  savages,  when  he  fled 
like  the  wind  to  warn  the  settlement. 

Arriving  at  home,  it  took  but  a moment  to  arouse 
the  family  and  start  them  for  the  blockhouse,  or  fort. 
Then  he  sped  on  to  other  cabins  and  gave  the  alarm^ 
until,  in  a little  longer  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it, 
the  whole  settlement  was  warned  and  flocking  into 
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the  fort.  Men  came  armed  and  stern  for  the  fight, 
women  with  their  tender  babes  and  children,  frowzy- 
headed  and  half-clothed  as  they  had  tumbled  out  of 
their  trundle-beds.  Such  alarms  and  night  scenes 
on  the  borders  are  among  the  most  thrilling  chapters 
in  American  history. 

The  plan  of  defence  adopted  by  the  settlers  on 
this  occasion  was  an  ambuscade.  All  the  women 
and  children  were  committed  to  the  blockhouse  un- 
der the  care  of  half  a dozen  of  the  elderly  men,  while 
the  able-bodied  fighters  concealed  themselves  in  the 
log  house  of  Mr.  Page,  the  first  likely  to  be  attacked. 
Long  before  daybreak  this  plan  was  ready  for  execu- 
tion, the  little  log  fort  being  securely  closed,  the  de- 
fenceless within  it,  and  some  twenty  trusty  guns 
waiting  in  the  cabin  to  give  the  red  men  a welcome. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  hunter  in  the  tree  and 
the  unsuspecting  foe  by  the  deer-lick. 

After  Jimmy  left,  Mr.  Page  laid  his  plans  to  de- 
scend as  soon  as  the  Indians  started  and,  following 
in  their  rear,  take  a hand  in  the  fight  which  he  ex- 
pected to  occur.  Slowly  the  night  passed,  the  moon- 
light growing  fainter  until  he  could  no  longer  see  the 
savages.  At  length,  when  morning  was  evidently 
near,  he  heard  them  take  up  the  line  of  march,  their 
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stealthy  tread  quickly  passing  away  toward  the  settle- 
ment. It  was  but  an  instant’s  work  for  him  to  clam- 
ber down  and  follow  them,  taking,  however,  a some- 
what different  route,  so  as  not  to  fall  into  their  hands 
if  any  of  them  should  linger  on  the  way. 

When  he  came  to  the  clearing,  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  his  own  house,  he  hid  himself  and  waited  for 
circumstances  to  develop  his  part  in  the  fray.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait.  Just  as  it  became  light 
enough  to  sight  a gun,  a musket  shot  and  then  sev- 
eral together  broke  on  the  silence,  but  with  such  a 
smothered  sound  that  his  practiced  ear  knew  that 
they  were  fired  from  within  a house  and,  hence,  were 
the  guns  of  the  white  men.  At  the  same  instant  sev- 
eral war-whoops  burst  on  the  air,  but  in  a tone  indi- 
cating surprise  and  alarm. 

These  sounds  explained  the  ambuscade  to  Mr. 
Page,  and  knowing  the  Indian  habit  of  retreating 
singly  and  not  in  company  from  a defeat,  he  kept 
sharp  watch  from  his  hiding-place  and,  in  a few  mo- 
ments, saw  a warrior  running  toward  the  woods  to 
escape.  With  unerring  aim  he  sent  a bullet  after  the 
fugitive.  Hardly  had  he  reloaded  when  another  sim- 
ilar target  appeared,  and  met  the  same  fate.  Other 
shots  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  and 
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soon  a third  savage,  hurrying  toward  the  forest, 
passed  within  range  of  our  hunter’s  rifle  and  was 
stopped  forever. 

At  length  a general  silence  prevailed,  and  Mr. 
Page,  leaving  his  hiding-place,  crept  slyly  toward  the 
scene  of  the  principal  fight.  Ere  long  he  met  some 
of  the  neighbors,  and  together  they  continued  to 
search  for  the  savages.  But  it  was  found  that  they 
had  fled  from  the  clearing,  all  except  the  slain,  eleven 
in  number.  Not  a white  person  was  injured. 

In  the  afternoon  a burial  trench  was  dug  on  a lit- 
tle knoll  on  the  Page  farm,  and  the  bodies  of  the  red 
men  solemnly  laid  therein ; then  a log  fence  was 
built  about  it,  and  the  little  enclosure,  still  preserved, 
is  known  to  this  day  as  “ The  Indian  graveyard.” 

Jimmy  died  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  a venerable, 
white-haired  patriarch,  and  at  his  own  request  was 
buried  in  the  same  enclosure. 


SALLY’S  SEVEN-LEAGUE 
SHOES. 

Did  you  never  hear  the  story  of  Sally  Colman’s 
shoes  ? 

Why,  they  went  far  ahead  of  Jack’s  seven-league 
boots  ! They  walked  all  the  way  from  Hatfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  Canada  and  back,  walking  straight 
over  Lake  Champlain  without  sinking  — they  were 
bound  with  silk  from  Paris  and  threaded  with  deer’s 
sinew  from  the  forest,  and  soled  with  leather  from 
England,  and  the  red  serge  uppers  came  by  way  of 
New  Amsterdam,  straight  from  Holland,  and  with  all 
the  rough  usage  to  which  they  were  put  they  have 
lasted  two  hundred  years  and  are  not  quite  worn  out 
yet;  indeed  it  is  very  possible  that  they  may  last 
twice  two  hundred  years  longer.  Now,  is  not  that 
wonderful And  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  the 
story  is  — that  it  is  quite  true. 
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One  bright  morning  early  in  September,  1677,  little 
Sally  Coiman  sat  on  the  counter  of  the  Hatfield  store 
swinging  her  feet  complacently,  and  not  a little  proud 
of  the  new  pair  of  red  shoes  which  the  shopkeeper 
had  just  fitted  to  them.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
jumping  down  and  running  home,  when  Mistress  De- 
light Crowninshield,  a young  lady  of  great  conse- 
quence from  Boston,  who  had  been  visiting  relatives 
in  Hatfield  that  summer,  inquired  of  the  shopkeeper, 
who  was  also  the  postmaster,  for  her  mail.  Little 
Sally  Colman  watched  her  with  great  awe,  as  she  re- 
ceived from  deferential  hands  a brown  paper  parcel 
heavily  besplashed  with  huge  red  seals. 

“ They  are  my  slippe^rs  ! ” exclaimed  Mistress  De- 
light in  a tone  of  vexation,  as  she  tore  open  the  par- 
cel, “ and  just  too  late  for  the  husking  frolic  at  Be- 
noni  Stebbins’  barn  ! ” 

She  placed  the  dainty  slippers  on  the  counter  and 
looked  at  them  regretfully ; and  Sally,  as  her  round, 
young  eyes  noted  their  French  heels  and  the  delicate 
roseaie  hue  of  the  silk,  with  the  sparkle  of  the  small 
paste-buckles  on  the  instep,  thought  she  had  never 
seen  anything  half  so  lovely  in  all  her  short  life,  and 
looked  down  with  diminished  pride  at  her  own  heel- 
less, stout-soled  little  boots  with  their  red  serge 
uppers  a<nd  waxed-end  ties. 
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After  all,”  sighed  Mistress  Crowninshield,  “ per- 
haps it  is  quite  for  the  best.  I should  certainly  have 
split  them  dancing,  ‘ I’ll  be  married  in  my  old  clothes,’ 
on  that  rough  plank  floor,  and  now  I shall  have  them 
fresh  for  Boston,  for  I am  going  back  to-morrow,  and 
who  knows  what  flowery  paths  they  may  lead  me  in  "i 
Good  bye,  little  Sally  — so  you  have  a pair  of  new 
shoes,  too  ! Almost  as  big  as  mine,  as  stout  and 
strong  as  you  are,  and  as  red  as  your  own  cheeks, 
while  mine  are  only  bits  of  silken  flimsiness  like  myself. 
Their  histories,  if  anybody  could  write  them,  will 
doubtless  be  much  like  our  own  lives.  Yours  will 
probably  last  long  and  finally  be  stubbed  out  among 
the  huckleberries  and  the  dandelions,  and  mine  will 
grow  faded  and  shabby  to  the  squeak  of  fiddlers  and 
the  glare  of  sconces,  and  they  will  both  be  buried  in 
Nature’s  rag-bag  and  be  alike  forgotten.” 

Goodman  Plympton,  who  liked  to  listen  to  Mistress 
Delight’s  playful  chatter,  shook  his  head  gravely  at 
this  speech. 

“ Nay,  Mistress  Crowninshield,”  he  said,  “ I have 
known  the  most  humble  raiment  to  be  treasured  care- 
fully from  generation  to  generation,  long  after  the 
whilom  owners  thereof  had  perished,  in  memory  of 
some  noble  deed  which  they  had  done  in  their  life- 
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time,  and  which  forbade  that  they  should  ever  be  for- 
gotten.” 

“ We  have  my  grandfather’s  soiled  gauntlets,  for  he 
fought  with  Cromwell,”  said  Mistress  Delight. 


MISTRESS  DELIGHT  MORALIZES. 


“ And  mother  has  wrapped  in  fine  white  paper  the 
sprigged  veil  which  my  grandmother  made  and  wore,” 
said  little  Sally. 

“Yea,”  replied  Goodman  Plimpton,  “ your  grand- 
mother was  a French  Huguenot.  The  veil  is  but  a 
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bit  of  silken  flimsiness,  of  a piece  with  your  slippers, 
Mistress  Delight,  but  it  has  endured,  for  it  holds 
within  it  something  of  the  grace  and  loveliness  of  the 
wearer  and  maker,  for  it  is  written  that  though  all 
things  else  vanish  away,  yet  love  abideth.  And  the 
gloves  of  your  grandfather,  though  rough  and  un- 
comely, yet  speak  a stout  heart  and  noble  deeds, 
and  these  cannot  die,  fair  Mistress  Delight.” 

Delight  Crowninshield  went  to  Boston,  and  the 
peach-blossom  tinted  slippers  graced  her  feet  at  all  of 
the  few  merry-makings  in  which  the  prim  little  town 
indulged.  At  one  of  these  she  met  a young  French- 
man from  Quebec,  an  officer  under  the  great  Count 
Fontenac,  who  was  in  Boston  on  business  of  his  com- 
mand. This  officer  thought  he  had  never  seen  any- 
one as  beautiful  as  Delight  Crowinshield,  and  during 
his  stay  in  Boston  he  was  constantly  at  her  side. 

One  day  as  they  were  walking  in  Frog  Lane,  now 
Boylston  street.  Delight  found  that  she  had  lost  one 
of  her  paste  shoe-buckles,  and  that  she  would  soon 
lose  the  slipper  also,  if  it  were  not  replaced. 

They  stepped  into  a shop,  and  the  Frenchman 
bought  a buckle  and,  dropping  on  one  knee,  placed 
Delight’s  little  foot  on  the  other  while  he  fastened 
the  slipper  snugly  for  her.  But  Boston  mud  in  Frog 
Lane  then  was  quite  as  bad  as  Boston  mud  in  Boyl- 
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ston  street  now,  and  when  Delight  removed  her  foot 
the  print  of  her  sole  was  startlingly  visible  on  the 
French  officer’s  fine  white  broadcloth  knee-breeches. 


IN  FROG  LANE,  BOSTON. 


“ I fear  me  it  will  not  come  off,”  said  Delight,  rue- 
fully. 

“Then  let  it  remain,”  replied  the  gallant  French- 
man. “ I shall  guard  it  as  the  proudest  decoration  I 
possess  until  the  day  that  1 can  claim  little  foot  and 
little  body  as  my  own.” 

Wooings  were  rather  more  stately  and  lengthy  things 
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in  those  clays  than  now,  and  the  French  officer  was 
obliged  to  go  back  to  Quebec  wearing  a new  pair  of 
knee-breeches,  the  stained  ones  folded  away  in  his 
chest,  and  only  the  vague  assurance  that  he  might 
claim  Mistress  Delight  as  his  bride  when  it  was 
plainly  proved  that  he  deserved  her. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  when  very  sorrowful  news 
was  heard  from  Hatfield.  The  Indians  had  made  a 
descent  upon  the  town,  had  burned,  and  pillaged,  and 
murdered,  and  carried  away  captive.  Little  Sally 
Colman’s  mother  was  killed  and  Sally  herself  carried 
to  Canada. 

Poor  little  Sally ! She  had  been  rudely  waked  up 
that  chill  autumn  morning  by  glare  of  fire  and  shrieks 
and  horrid  yells , but  as  she  was  dragged  out  of  the 
burning  house  she  caught  at  the  objects  dearest  to 
her  heart  — her  new  red  shoes.  Many  a weary  mile 
the  little  captive  trudged  meekly,  uncomplainingly, 
until  the  heart  of  even  her  Indian  captor  was  touched, 
and  he  lifted  her  to  his  shoulders  as  they  strode 
through  the  thick  underbrush. 

Often  the  straggling  band  would  be  separated,  and 
then  they  kept  near  each  other  by  uttering  hideous 
noises;  hooting  like  screech-owls,  or  howling  like 
wolves.  When  Sally  heard  these  sounds  she  would 
start  with  fright,  and  cling  to  Painted  Arrow’s  neck  ; 
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until  the  savage,  seeing  how  she  trusted  in  him  for 
protection,  answered  her  confidence  with  every  kind- 
ness in  his  power  to  grant. 

When  they  climbed  the  steep  mountains  he  placed 
her  on  one  of  the  horses  behind  one  of  the  two  ugly- 
faced  squaws  who  accompanied  the  party,  and  when 
she  trembled  with  the  quivering  of  the  frail  birch- 
bark  canoe,  in  which  they  crossed  the  Connecticut, 
he  leaped  into  the  deadly-cold  water  and  followed  her, 
swimming  by  its  side  and  steadying  it  now  and  then 
with  his  hand. 

They  crossed  the  river  several  times,  keeping  it  be- 
tween them  and  the  English  settlements  as  they  trav- 
elled northward.  The  Indians  hunted  as  they  went, 
and  Painted  Arrow  always  shared  his  portion  with 
little  Sally,  who  learned  to  consider  a roasted  bear’s 
paw  a great  delicacy.  Once  they  had  huckleberries 
which  the  squaws  gathered ; but  in  getting  them  the 
squaws  lost  Benoni  Stebbins,  whom  they  had  taken 
with  them  to  carry  the  full  baskets,  and  Benoni,  mak- 
ing his  way  back  to  Hatfield,  told  their  friends  at 
home  of  their  sufferings  and  put  stout-hearted  pur- 
suers upon  their  track. 

The  Indians  toiled  over  the  Green  Mountains  and 
reached  Lake  Champlain  only  to  find  it  frozen.  Here 
they  made  sledges,  and  Painted  Arrow  placed  Sally 
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and  little  Samuel  Russell,  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive at  Deerfield,  on  one  of  these  and  tucking  them  in 
with  skins  and  his  own  blanket  drew  them  over  the 
ice.  But  in  spite  of  his  care  the  boy  died,  and  when 
they  reached  Chamblee  some  of  the  more  cruel  In- 
dians burned  Goodman  Plympton  at  the  stake. 

It  was  Christmas  time  when  they  reached  Sorel,  a 
French  garrison  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  here 
Sally  and  the  other  captives  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
French  settlers.  The  French  masters  were  kinder  to 
them  than  their  Indian  ones  had  been,  and  Sally  at- 
tended the  Christmas  service  at  the’ little  Jesuit  church, 
thankful  at  heart  that  the  perilous  journey  was  ac- 
complished. 

After  service  there  was  a Christmas  dinner  such  as 
Sally  had  never  tasted,  for  her  master,  Jean  Poitevin, 
had  been  a prince  of  cooks  in  his  native  land,  and  he 
donned  a white  apron  and  paper  cap  and  served  up  a 
dinner  that  w'ould  have  done  honor  to  a Parisian  res- 
taurant. In  the  first  place  there  was  a.  delicious  soup 
made  of  the  legs  and  head  of  a rooster,  an  onion,  a 
carrot  cut  in  fancy  pieces,  a bouquet  of  different  kinds 
of  herbs,  and  a piece  of  garlic.  Then  there  was 
gibelotie  de  lapin^  a rabbit  stewed  in  a delicious  black 
sauce.  This  was  accompanied  by  blocks  of  bread 

cut  from  a leaf  about  as  long  as  Jean  Poitevin’s  arm. 
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Next  can>e  the  rooster  served  with  little  mushrooms 
all  around  him,  big  ones  tucked  under  his  wings  and 
a button-hole  knot  of  them  on  his  breast.  After  this 
Sally  helped  Madame  Poitevin  to  clear  away  the  meats, 
and  the  family  attacked  the  dessert  which  had  all  along 
ornamented  the  central  part  of  the  table,  and  con- 
sisted of  a temple  of  macaroons  marvellously  iced 
and  decorated,  six  little  pots  of  six  different  kinds  of 
preserves,  and  some  very  black  coffee. 

Poor  little  Sally  ! The  kindness  of  her  new  owners 
was  quite  as  bad  for  her  as  the  severity  of  the  Indi- 
ans, and  the  varied  bill  of  fare,  after  her  scanty  diet 
of  bear’s-paws  and  acorns,  made  her  very  ill.  Madame 
Poitevin  nursed  her  very  kindly,  and  mended  her  little 
red  shoes,  which  had  become  very  ragged  with  the 
long  march.  The  Indians  had  replaced  the  shoe- 
strings by  deer-sinews,  and  Madame  Poitevin  bound 
the  worn  edge  with  a ribbon  which  she  had  brought 
with  her  from  France.  Then  she  took  out  her  lace 
pillow,  and  Sally,  as  she  watched  the  growth  of  the 
frost-like  sprays,  thought  of  her  grandmother’s 
sprigged  veil  which  lasted  so  long,  and  of  Goodman 
Plympton’s  words  — “ Love  endureth.”  By  her  lov- 
ing ways  and  gentle,  obedient  behavior  she  won  the 
Poitevins’  hearts  ; but  in  spite  of  their  kindness  the 
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tears  would  often  well  to  her  eyes,  and  she  would 
sob : 

“Father,  father,  shall  I ever  see  you  and  dear  old 
Hatfield  again  ? ” 

And  ever  since  the  return  of  Benoni  Stebbins, 
Sally’s  father  and  the  good  Hatfield  people  generally 
had  been  doing  their  best  for  the  rescue  of  their  kid- 
napped neighbors.  Benjamin  Wait  and  Stephen 
Jennings,  whose  wives  had  been  carried  away,  were 
most  forward  of  all.  They  went  to  Albany  and 
tried  to  obtain  soldiers  to  follow  the  Indians.  But 
instead  of  being  helped  they  were  hindered,  for 
the  Dutch  and  Yankees  were  not  very  friendly  at 
this  time,  and  they  were  thrown  into  prison  for  a 
while,  so  that  it  was  not  until  December  that  these 
two  brave  men,  with  only  a friendly  Mohawk  Indian 
for  a guide,  set  out  for  Canada. 

When  Delight  Crowninshield  heard  of  this  expe- 
dition it  struck  her  that  perhaps  she  could  do  some- 
thing to  help  it  along,  and  seizing  her  father’s  stubby 
goose-quill,  she  wrote  the  following  quaint  letter  to 
the  French  officer  who  had  carried  away  the  print  of 
her  small  foot  on  his  knee  and  heart : 

Resp’d  Sir  : There  has  been  an  incursion  of  ye  barbarous 
savages  who  have  captivated  many  of  ye  people  of  Hatfield 
leading  them  away  to  Canada.  Certain  of  our  people,  Benjamin 
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Wait  and  Stephen  Jenning,  are  now  on  their  way  to  Quebec  to 
obtain  the  deliverance  of  the  same,  which  if  thou  canst  effect 
or  aid  through  thy  influence  with  thy  master,  the  great  Governor 
Fontinac,  thou  mayest  make  any  demand  upon  my  kindness 
which  thou  seest  fit.  In  witness  whereof  I hereto  set  my  hand 
and  seal  this  15th  day  of  November,  1676. 

Delight  Crowninshield. 

The  seal  which  the  little  witch  affixed  was  two 
drops  of  black  sealing  wax,  artfully  managed  to  re- 
semble the  print  of  a slipper. 

This  was  enough.  When  the  Hatfield  ambassadors 
reached  Quebec  they  were  brought  at  once  before 
Fontinac,  and  the  release  of  all  the  captives  ordered. 
A guard  of  French  soldiers  was  also  granted  to  con- 
vey them  safely  to  Hatfield. 

They  set  out  on  their  homeward  journey  the  middle 
of  April  and  arrived  in  the  early  summer,  little  Sally 
still  wearing  the  remnants  of  her  seven-league  shoes 
— two  very  worn  soles  with  little  of  the  scarlet  uppers 
and  a frayed  morsel  of  French  ribbon  left,  each  cling- 
ing to  the  ankle  only  by  a string  of  stout  deer’s  sinew. 

The  young  French  officer,  who  you  may  be  sure 
- formed  one  of  the  guard,  quickly  made  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  for  though  he  returned  Sally  to  her 
home,  he  carried  Delight  back  with  him  to  Quebec  in 
a far  more  “ captivated  ” condition  than  any  of  the 
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prisoners  taken  by  the  Indians.  And  Madame  De- 
light’s first  wifely  duty  was  to  scour  long  and  ear- 
nestly a spot  of  Boston  mud  left  on  a pair  of  her 
husband’s  white  knee-breeches.  But  the  mud  had 
been  left  untouched  so  long  that  it  never  thoroughly 
came  out;  and  the  gallant  French  officer  told  the 
story  of  the  half  effaced  footprint  many  times  amidst 


the  applause  of  his  comrades  and  even  of  Count 
Fontenac  himself. 

You  can  see  one  of  Sally’s  red  shoes  to-day  in  the 
museum  of  the  Memorial  Association  at  Deerfield  — 
the  little  shoe  that  trudged  to  Canada  and  back,  and 
has  lasted,  unlike  most  children’s  shoes,  over  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  other  is  in  the  collection  at  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  and  was  referred  to  in  the 
Wide  Awake  for  July,  1879,  in  an  article  entitled 
“ The  Children’s  Hour  at  the  Old  South.” 
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That  “Love  endureth/’  though  slipper-prints  fade 
and  shoes  wear  out,  and  that  patient  submission  will 
conquer  in  the  end,  is  the  lesson  of  Sally’s  little 
shoes. 


THE  LOST  DIAMOND  SNUFF 
BOX. 


HE  grand  old  kingdom  of  England,  in  the 


-L  course  of  the  mossy  centuries  you  can  count 
over  its  head,  has  had  its  times  of  gloom  and  de- 
pression at  dangers  that  looked  near,  and  its  times 
of  shouting  and  rejoicing  over  dangers  its  brave  men 
have  driven  away  quite  out  of  sight  again. 

One  of  the  deepest  seasons  of  gloom  was  when  the 
French  Emperor,  Napoleon,  had  conquered  one  coun- 
try after  another,  until  there  was  scarcely  anything 
but  England  left  to  attack ; and  one  of  the  proudest 
times  of  rejoicing  was  when  the  “ Iron  Duke  ” Wel- 
lington, and  the  bluff  old  Prussian,  Blucher,  met  him 
at  Waterloo,  defeated  his  armies  and  drove  him  from 
the  field.  There  were  bonfires,  and  bell-ringings 
then,  and  from  that  day  onward  England  loved  and 
cherished  every  man  who  had  fought  at  Waterloo  — 
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from  the  Iron  Duke  himself  down  to  the  plainest 
private,  every  one  was  a hero  and  a veteran. 

In  one  of  the  humblest  houses  of  a proud  noble- 
man’s estate,  a low,  whitewashed  cottage,  one  of  these 
veterans  lived  not  so  very  many  years  ago.  He  had 
fought  by  his  flag  in  one  of  the  most  gallant  regi- 
ments until  the  last  hour  of  the  battle,  and  then  had 
fallen  disabled  from  active  service  for  the  rest  of  his 
life, 

That  did  not  seem  to  be  of  so  very  great  conse^ 
quence,  though,  just  now ; for  peace  reigned  in  the 
land,  and  with  his  wife  and  two  beautiful  daughters 
to  love,  his  battles  to  think  over,  and  his  pension  to 
provide  the  bread  and  coffee,  the  old  soldier  was  as 
happy  as  the  day  was  long.  It  made  no  difference 
that  the  bread  and  the  coffee  were  both  black,  and 
the  clothes  of  the  veteran  were  coarse  and  seldom 
new. 

“ Ho,  Peggy ! ” he  used  to  say  to  his  wife,  “ my 
cloak  is  as  fine  as  the  one  the  Iron  Duke  wore  when 
they  carried  me  past  him  just  as  the  French  were 
breaking;  and  as  for  the  bread,  only  a veteran 
knows  how  the  recollection  of  victory  makes  every- 
thing taste  sweet ! ” 

But  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  soldier’s  life  was  going 
to  prove  like  his  share  in  that  great  day  at  Waterloo 
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— success  and  victory  till  the  end  had  nearly  come, 
and  then  one  shot  after  another  striking  him  with 
troubles  he  could  never  get  over. 

The  first  came  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  sum- 
mer days,  when  the  bees  droned  through-the  delicious 
air,  the  rose-bush  was  in  full  bloom,  and  the  old 
soldier  sat  in  the  cottage  door  revelling  in  it  all. 
A slow,  merciless  fever  rose  up  through  the  soft  air  — 
it  did  not  venture  near  the  high  ground  where  the 
castle  stood,  but  it  crept  noiselessly  into  the  white- 
washed cottage,  one  night,  and  the  soldier’s  two 
daughters  were  stricken  down.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  terrible  trouble  to  the  veteran  of  Waterloo. 
Not  that  he  minded  watching,  for  he  was  used  to 
standing  sentry  all  night,  and  as  for  nursing,  he  had 
seen  plenty  of  the  hospital ; but  to  see  his  daughters 
suffering  — that  was  what  he  could  not  bear ! 

And  worst  of  all,  between  medicines  and  necessa- 
ries for  the  sick,  the  three  months’  pension  was  quite 
used  up,  and  when  the  old  soldier’s  nursing  had  pulled 
through  the  fierceness  of  the  fever,  there  was  nothing 
but  black  bread  left  in  the  house  — and  black  bread 
was  almost  the  same  as  no  bread  at  all  to  the  dainty 
appetites  the  fever  had  left  \ and  that  was  what  he  had 
to  think  of,  and  think  of,  as  he  sat  in  the  cottage  door. 

“ Bah  ! ” said  the  old  soldier,  with  something  more 
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like  a groan  than  was  ever  heard  from  him  while  his 
wounds  were  being  dressed,  “ 1 could  face  all  the  ar 
mies  of  Napoleon  better  than  this  ! ” 

And  he  sat  more  and  more  in  the  cottage  door,  as 
if  that  could  leave  the  trouble  behind  j but  it  stood 
staring  before  him,  all  the  same,  till  it  almost  shut  the 
rosebush  and  the  bees  out  of  sight.  But  one  morn- 
ing a tremendous  surprise  came  to  him  like  a flash 
out  of  the  sky  ! He  heard  the  sound  of  galloping 
troops,  and  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  for  that  always 
made  him  think  of  a cavalry  charge. 

“ Who  goes  there  ? ” he  cried ; but  without  answer- 
ing his  challenge  the  sound  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  a lackey  in  full  livery  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and 
presented  him  with  a note  sealed  with  the  blood-red 
seal  of  the  castle  arms.  It  was  an  invitation  to  dine 
at  the  castle  with  a company  of  noblemen  and  officers 
of  the  army.  His  lordship,  who  had  also  fought  at 
Waterloo,  had  just  learned  that  a comrade  was  living 
on  his  estate,  and  made  haste  to  do  him  honor,  and 
secure  a famous  guest  for  his  dinner  party. 

The  old  soldier  rose  up  proudly,  and  gave  the 
lackey  a military  salute. 

“ Tell  his  lordship,”  he  said,  “ that  I shall  report  my-: 
self  at  head-quarters,  and  present  my  thanks  for  the 
honor  he  has  done  me.” 
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The  lackey  galloped  off,  and  the  veteran  pushed 
his  chair  over  with  his  wooden  leg,  and  clattered 
across  the  cottage  floor. 

“ Ho,  Peggy  ! ” he  cried,  “ did  I not  say  that  luck 
comes  and  trouble  flies  if  you  only  face  the  enemy 
long  enough  ? This  is  the  beginning  of  good  things, 
I tell  you  ! A hero  of  Waterloo,  and  fit  to  dine  with 
lords  and  generals,  will  certainly  have  other  good  for- 
tune coming  to  him,  till  he  can  keep  his  wife  and 
daughters  like  princesses.  Just  wait  a bit  and  you 
shall  see  ! ” and  he  turned  hastily  away,  for  his  heart 
came  up  in  his  throat  so  that  he  could  not  speak. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  he  sat  in  the  door,  brushing 
and  darning  and  polishing  his  stained  uniform.  It 
had  lain  abandoned  on  the  shelf  for  many  a year, 
but  before  night  every  button  was  shining  like  gold, 
the  scarlet  cloth  was  almost  fresh  once  more,  and  the 
old  soldier,  wrapped  in  his  faithful  cloak,  was  making 
his  way  joyfully  across  the  heathery  moors  to  the 
castle  quite  at  the  other  side. 

But  when  he  had  fairly  reached  it,  and  the  servant 
had  shown  him  into  the  drawing-room,  his  heart  al- 
most failed  him  for  a moment.  Such  splendor  he 
had  never  seen  before  — a thousandth  part  would 
have  bought  health  and  happiness  for  the  dear  ones 
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he  had  left  with  only  his  brave  goodbye  and  a fresh 
rose-bud  to  comfort  them  ! 

However,  what  with  the  beautiful  ladies  of  the 
castle  gathering  round  him  to  ask  questions  about  the 
battle,  and  with  a seat  near  his  lordship’s  right  hand 
at  dinner,  he  soon  plucked  up  again,  and  began  to 
realize  how  delightful  everything  was.  But  that  was 
the  very  thing  that  almost  spoiled  the  whole  again, 
for  when  he  saw  his  plate  covered  with  luxuries  and 
delicacies  more  than  he  could  possibly  eat,  the 
thought  of  the  black  bread  he  had  left  at  the  cottage 
brought  the  tears  rushing  to  his  eyes. 

But,  “ Tut !”  he  said  to  himself  in  great  dismay, 
“ what  an  ungrateful  poltroon  his  lordship  will  think 
he  has  brought  here  ! ” and  he  managed  to  brush  them 
off  while  no  one  was  looking. 

It  was  delicious,  though,  in  spite  of  everything,  and 
after  a while  the  wine  began  to  flow — that  warmed 
his  very  heart  — and  then  he  heard  his  lordship  call- 
ing to  a servant  to  bring  him  something  from  his  pri- 
vate desk,  saying : 

“ Gentlemen,  I am  about  to  show  you  the  proudest 
treasure  I possess.  This  diamond  snuff-box  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  stout  old  Bliicher  himself,  in  re- 
membrance of  service  I was  able  to  perform  at 
Waterloo.  Not  that  I was  a whit  worthier  of  it  than 
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the  brave  fellows  under  my  command  — understand 
that ! ” 

How  the  diamonds  glistened  and  gleamed  as  the 
box  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  ! As  if  the  thick- 
est cluster  of  stars  you  ever  saw,  could  shine  out  in 
the  midst  of  a yellow  sunset  sky,  and  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  could  twinkle  through  them  at  the  same 
time  ! It  was, superb,  but  then  that  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  glory  of  receiving  it  from  Bliicher  ! 

Then  there  was  more  wine  and  story-telling,  and  at 
last  some  one  asked  to  look  at  the  snuif-box  again. 

“ Has  any  one  the  snuff-box  at  present  ? ” asked 
his  lordship,  rather  anxiously,  for  as  he  turned  to 
reach  it  no  snuff-box  was  to  be  seen. 

No  one  said  “ yes,”  for  everyone  was  sure  he  had 
passed  it  to  his  neighbor,  and  they  searched  up  and 
down  the  table  with  consternation  in  their  faces,  for 
the  snuff-box  could  not  have  disappeared  without 
hands,  but  to  say  so  was  to  touch  the  honor  of  gentle- 
men and  soldiers. 

At  last  one  of  the  most  famous  officers  rose  from 
his  seat : 

“ My  lord,  he  said,  “ a very  unlucky  accident 
must  have  occurred  here.  Some  one  of  us  must  have 
slipped  the  box  into  his  pocket  unconsciously,  mis- 
taking it  for  his  own.  I will  take  the  lead  in  search- 
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ing  mine,  if  the  rest  of  the  company  will  follow ! ” 

“ Agreed  ! ” said  the  rest,  and  each  guest  in  turn 
went  to  the  bottom  of  one  pocket  after  another,  but 
still  no  snuff-box,  and  the  distress  of  the  company  in- 
creased. The  old  soldier’s  turn  came  last,  and  with 
it  came  the  surprise.  With  burning  cheeks  and  arms 
folded  closely  across  his  breast  he  stood  up  and  con- 
fronted the  company  like  a stag  at  bay. 

“ No  I ” he  exclaimed,  “ no  one  shall  search  my 
pockets  ! Would  you  doubt  the  honor  of  a soldier  ? ” 

“ But  we  have  all  done  so,”  said  the  rest,  “ and 
every  one  knows  it  is  the  merest  accident  at  the 
most.”  But  the  old  soldier  only  held  his  arms  the 
tighter,  while  the  color  grew  deeper  in  his  face.  In 
his  perplexity  his  lordship  thought  of  another  expe- 
dient. 

“ We  will  try  another  way,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “ I 
will  order  a basket  of  bran  to  be  brought,  and  pro- 
pose that  each  one  in  turn  shall  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
bran.  No  one  shall  look  on,  and  if  we  find  the  box 
at  last,  no  one  can  guess  whose  hand  placed  it 
there.” 

It  was  quickly  done,  and  hand  after  hand  was 
thrust  in,  until  at  last  came  the  old  soldier’s  turn  once 
more.  But  he  was  no  where  to  be  seen. 
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Then,  at  last  the  indignation  of  the  company  broke 
forth. 

“ A soldier,  and  a hero  of  Waterloo,  and  willing  to 
be  a thief ! ” and  with  their  distress  about  the  affair, 
and  his  lordship’s  grief  at  his  loss,  the  evening  was 
entirely  spoiled. 

Meantime  the  old  soldier,  with  his  faithful  cloak 
wrapped  closely  round  him  once  more,  was  fighting 
his  way  through  the  sharp  winds  and  over  the  moors 
again.  But  a battle  against  something  a thousand 
times  sharper  and  colder  was  going  on  in  his  breast. 

“ A thief  ! ” he  was  saying  over  and  over  to  himself, 
“ me,  who  fought  close  to  the  side  of  the  Iron  Duke ! 
And  yet,  can  I look  one  of  them  in  the  face  and  tell 
him  he  lies  } ” 

The  walk  that  had  been  gone  over  so  merrily  was 
a terrible  one  to  retrace,  and  when  the  cottage  was 
reached,  instead  of  the  pride  and  good  luck  the  poor 
invalids  had  been  watching  for,  a gloom  deadlier  than 
the  fever  followed  him  in.  He  sat  in  the  doorway 
as  he  used,  but  sometimes  he  hung  his  head  on  his 
breast,  and  sometimes  started  up  and  walked  proudly 
about,  crying  — 

“ Peggy  ! I say  no  one  shall  call  me  a thief  ! I am 
a soldier  of  the  Iron  Duke  ! ” 

But  they  did  call  him  a thief,  though,  for  a very 
24 
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strange  thing,  after  his  lordship  had  sorrowfully  or- 
dered the  cottage  and  little  garden  spot  to  be  searched 
no  box  was  found,  and  the  gloom  and  the  mystery 
grew  deeper  together. 

Good  nursing  could  not  balance  against  trouble  like 
this;  the  beautiful  daughters  faded  and  died,  the 
house  was  too  gloomy  to  stay  inside,  and  if  he  es- 
caped to  the  door,  he  had  to  hear  the  passers  say  — 

“ There  sits  the  soldier  who  stole  the  Bliicher  dia-. 
monds  from  his  host  ! ” 

And  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  one  day  the  sound 
of  hoofs  was  heard  again,  and  a rider  in  uniform  clat- 
tered up  to  the  door  saying : 

“ Comrade,  I am  sent  to  tell  you  that  your  pension 
is  stopped  ! His  Majesty  cannot  count  a thief  any 
longer  a soldier  of  his  ! ” 

After  this  the  old  soldier  hardly  held  up  his  head 
at  all,  and  his  hair,  that  had  kept  black  as  a coal  all 
these  years,  turned  white  as  the  moors  when  the  win- 
ter snows  lay  on  them. 

“ Though  that  is  all  the  same,  Peggy,”  he  used  to 
say,  “ for  it  is  winter  all  the  year  round  with  me  ! If 
I could  only  die  as  the  old  year  does ! That  would  be 
the  thing ! ” 

But  long  and  merciless  as  the  winter  is,  spring  does 
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come  at  last,  if  we  can  but  live  and  fight  our  way 
through  the  storms  and  cold. 

One  night  a cry  of  fire  roused  all  the  country-side. 
All  but  the  old  soldier.  He  heard  them  say  the  castle 
was  burning,  but  what  was  that  to  him  ? Nothing 
could  burn  away  the  remembrance  that  he  had  once 
been  called  a thief  within  its  walls  ! But  the  next 
morning  he  heard  a step  — not  a horse’s  hoof  this 
time,  but  a strong  man  walking  hastily  towards  him. 

“ Where  is  the  veteran  of  Waterloo  ? ” asked  his 
lordship’s  voice,  and  when  the  old  soldier  stepped 
forward,  he  threw  his  arms  about  his  neck  with  tears 
and  sobs. 

“ Comrade,”  he  said,  “ come  up  to  the  castle  ! The 
snuff-box  is  found,  and  I want  you  to  stand  in  the 
very  room  where  it  was  lost  while  I tell  everyone 
what  a great  and  sorrowful  wrong  a brave  and  honest 
soldier  has  suffered  at  my  hands ! ” 

It  did  not  take  many  words  to  explain.  In  the 
first  alarm  of  fire  the  butler  had  rushed  to  the  plate- 
closet  to  save  the  silver. 

“ Those  goblets  from  the  high  shelf  ! Quick  ! ” he 
said,  to  the  footman  who  was  helping  him,  and  with 
the  haste  about  the  goblets  something  else  came 
tumbling  down. 

“ The  lost  diamond  snuff-box  ! ” cried  the  butler. 
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That  stupid  fellow  I dismissed  the  day  it  disap- 
pearedj  must  have  put  it  there  and  forgotten  all  about 
it  ] ” 

The  fire  was  soon  extinguished,  but  not  a wink  of 
sleep  could  his  lordship  get  until  he  could  make  rep- 
aration for  the  pitiful  mistake  about  the  box ; and 
once  more  the  old  soldier  made  his  way  across  the 
moors,  even  the  wooden  leg  stepping  proudly  as  he 
went  along,  though  now  and  then,  as  the  old  feeling 
came  over  him,  his  white  head  would  droop  for  a 
moment  again. 

The  servants  stood  aside  respectfully  as  he  entered 
the  castle,  and  they  and  the  other  guests  of  that  un- 
lucky day  gathered  round  him  while  his  lordship  told 
them  how  the  box  had  been  found  and  how  he  could 
not  rest  until  forgiven  by  the  brave  hero  he  had  so 
unjustly  suspected  of  wrong. 

“ And  now/’  said  the  company,  “ will  you  not  tell 
us  one  thing  more  ? Why  did  3’ou  refuse  to  empty 
your  pockets,  as  all  the  rest  were  willing  to  do  } ” 

“Because,”  said  the  old  soldier  sorrowfully,  “be- 
cause I was  a thief,  and  I could  not  bear  that  anyone 
should  discover  it ! All  whom  I loved  best  in  the 
world  were  lying  sick  at  home,  starving  for  want  of 
the  delicacies  I could  not  provide,  and  I felt  as  if  my 
heart  would  break  to  see  my  plate  heaped  with  luxu- 
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ries  while  they  had  not  so  much  as  a taste ! I thought 
a mouthful  of  what  I did  not  need  might  save  them, 
and  when  no  one  was  looking  I slipped  some  choice 
bits  from  my  plate  between  two  pieces  of  bread  and 
made  way  with  them  into  my  pocket.  I could  not  let 
them  be  discovered  for  a soldier  is  too  proud  to  beg, 
but  oh,  my  lord,  he  can  bear  being  called  a thief  all 
his  life  better  than  he  can  dine  sumptuously  while 
there  is  only  black  bread  at  home  for  the  sick  and 
weak  whom  he  loves  ! ” 

Tears  came  streaming  from  the  old  soldier’s  listen- 
ers by  this  time,  and  each  vied  with  the  other  in  heap- 
ing honors  and  gifts  in  place  of  the  disgrace  suffered 
so  long ; but  all  that  was  powerless  to  make  up  for 
the  past. 

Two  good  lessons  may  be  learned  from  the  story ; 
Never  believe  any  one  guilty  who  is  not  really  proved 
to  be  so.  Never  let  false  shame  keep  you  from 
confessing  the  truth,  whether  trifling  or  of  importance. 
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’HEN  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out  in  Illi- 


nois about  1832,  young  Abraham  Lincoln 


was  living  at  New  Salem,  a little  village  of  the  class 
familiarly  known  at  the  west  as  “ one-horse  towns,” 
and  located  near  the  capital  city  of  Illinois. 

He  had  just  closed  his  clerkship  of  a year  in  a 
feeble  grocery,  and  was  the  first  to  enlist  under  the 
call  of  Governor  Reynolds  for  volunteer  forces  to  go 
against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  whom  Black  Hawk 
was  chief. 

By  treaty  these  Indians  had  been  removed  west  of 
the  Mississippi  into  Iowa;  but,  thinking  their  old 
hunting-grounds  the  better,  they  had  recrossed  the 
river  with  their  war  paint  on,  causing  some  trouble, 
and  a great  deal  of  alarm  among  the  settlers.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  war ; and  the  handful  of  govern- 
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ment  troops  stationed  at  Rock  Island  wanted  help. 
Hence  the  State  call. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  twenty-three  years  old  at  that 
time,  nine  years  older  than  his  adopted  state.  The 
country  was  thinly  settled,  and  a company  of  ninety 
men  who  could  be  spared  from  home  for  military 
service  had  to  be  gathered  from  a wide  district. 
When  full,  thu  company  met  at  the  neighboring 
village  of  Richland  to  choose  its  officers.  In  those 
days  the  militia  men  were  allowed-  to  select  their 
leaders  in  their  own  way ; and  they  had  a very  pe- 
culiar mode  of  expressing  their  preference  for  cap- 
tains. For  then,  as  now,  there  were  almost  always 
two  candidates  for  one  office. 

They  would  meet  on  the  green  somewhere,  and  at 
the  appointed  hour,  the  competitors  would  step  out 
from  the  crowds  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ground, 
and  each  would  call  on  all  the  “ boys  ” who  wanted 
him  for  captain  to  fall  in  behind  him.  As  the  line 
; formed,  the  man  next  the  candidate  would  put  his 
hands  on  the  candidate’s  shoulder ; the  third  man 
also  in  the  same  manner  to  the  second  man ; and  so 
on  to  the  end.  And  then  they  would  march  and 
cheer  for  their  leader  like  so  many  wild  men,  in  order 
to  win  over  the  fellows  who  didn’t  seem  to  have 
•a  choice,  or  whose  minds  were  sure  to  run  after 
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the  greater  noise.  When  all  had  taken  sides,  the 
man  who  led  the  longer  line,  would  be  declared 
captain 

Mr  Lincoln  never  outgrew  the  familiar  nickname, 
“ Abe,”  but  at  that  time  he  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  other  name  than  “ Abe  ; ” in  fact  he  had 
emerged  from  clerking  in  that  little  corner  grocery 
as  “ Honest  Abe.”  He  was  not  only  liked,  but 
loved,  in  the  rousrh  fashion  of  the  frontier  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a good  hand  at  gunning,  fishing, 
racing,  wrestling  and  other  games  \ he  had  a tall  and 
strong  figure  ; and  he  seemed  to  have  been  as  often 
“ reminded  of  a little  story  ” in  ’32  as  in  ’62.  And 
the  few  men  not  won  by  these  qualities,  were  won 
and  held  by  his  great  common  sense,  which  re- 
strained him  from  excesses  even  in  sports,  and  made 
him  a safe  friend. 

It  is  not  singular  therefore  that  though  a stranger 
to  many  of  the  enlisted  men,  he  should  have  had  his 
warm  friends  who  at  once  determined  to  make  him 
captain. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  hung  back  with  the  feeling,  he 
said,  that  if  there  was  any  older  and  better  estab- 
lished citizen  whom  the  “ boys  ” had  confidence  in, 
it  would  be  better  to  make  such  a one  captain.  His 
poverty  was  even  m^e  marked  than  his  modesty  j 
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and  for  his  stock  in  education  about  that  time,  he 
wrote  in  a letter  to  a friend  twenty-seven  years, 
later  : 

“ I did  not  know  much ; still,  somehow,  I could 
read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  but  that 
was  all.” 

That,  however,  was  up  to  the  average  education  of 
the  community  ; and  having  been  clerk  in  a country 
grocery  he  was  considered  an  educated  man. 

^ In  the  company  Mr.  Lincoln  had  joined,  there 
was  a dapper  little  chap  for  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
labored  as  a farm  hand  a year  before,  and  whom  he 
had  left  on  account  of  ill  treatment  from  him.  This 
man  was  eager  for  the  captaincy.  He  put  in  his 
days  and  nights  “ log-rolling  ” among  his  fellow 
volunteers ; said  he  had  already  smelt  gunpowder 
in  a brush  with  Indians,  thus  urging  the  value  of 
experience  ; even  thought  he  had  a martial  bear- 
ing ; ” and  he  was  very  industrious  in  getting  those 
men  to  join  the  company  who  would  probably  vote 
for  him  to  be  captain. 

Muster-day  came,  and  the  recruits  met  to  organ- 
ize. About  them  stood  several  hundred  relatives 
and  other  friends. 

The  little  candidate  was  early  on  hand  and  busily 
bidding  for  votes.  He  had  felt  so  confident  of  the 
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office  in  advance  of  muster-day,  that  he  had  rum- 
maged through  several  country  tailor-shops  and  got 
a new  suit  of  the  nearest  approach  to  a captain’s  uni- 
form that  their  scant  stock  could  furnish.  So  there 
he  was,  arrayed  in  jaunty  cap,  and  a swallow-tailed 
coat  with  brass  buttons.  He  even  wore  fine  boots,  and 
moreover  had  them  blacked  — which  was  almost  a 
crime  among  a country  crowd  of  that  day. 

Young  Lincoln  took  not  one  step  to  make  himself 
captain  ; and  not  one  to  prevent  it.  He  simply  put 
himself  “ in  the  hands  of  his  friends,”  as  the  politi- 
cians say.  He  stood  and  quietly  watched  the  trouble 
others  were  borrowing  over  the  matter  as  if  it  were 
an  election  ot  officers  they  had  enlisted  for,  rather 
than  for  fighting  Indians.  But  after  all  a good  deal 
depends  in  war,  on  getting  good  officers. 

As  two  o’clock  drew  near,  the  hour  set  for  making 
captain,  four  or  five  of  young  Lincoln’s  most  zealous 
friends  with  a big  stalwart  fellow  at  the  head  edged 
along  pretty  close  to  him,  yet  not  in  a way  to  excite 
suspicion  of  a “conspiracy.”  Just  a little  bit  be- 
fore two,  without  even  letting  “Abe”  himself  know 
exactly  “ what  was  up,”  the  big  fellow  stepped  direct- 
ly behind  him,  clapped  his  hands  on  the  shoulders 
before  him,  and  shouted  as  only  prairie  giants  can, 
“Hurrah  for  Captain  Abe  Lincoln!”  and  plunged 
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his  really  astonished  candidate  forward  into  a 
march. 

At  the  same  instant,  those  in  league  with  him  also 
put  hands  to  the  shoulders  before  them,  pushed,  and 
took  up  the  cheer,  “ Hurrah  for  Captain  Abe  Lin- 
coln ! ” so  loudly  that  there  seemed  to  be  several  hun- 
dred already  on  their  side ; and  so  there  were,  fo  r 
the  outside  crowd  was  also  a’ready  cheering  for 
“ Abe.” 

This  little  “ ruse  ” of  the  Lincoln  boys  ” proved 
a complete  success.  “ Abe”  had  to  march,  whether 
or  no,  to  the  music  of  their  cheers ; he  was  truly  “in 
the  hands  of  his  friends  ” then,  and  couldn’t  get  away; 
and  it  must  be  said  he  didn’t  seem  to  feel  very  bad 
over  the  situation.  The  storm  of  cheers  and  the 
sight  of  tall  Abraham  (six  feet  and  four  inches)  at 
the  head  of  the  marching  column,  before  the  fussy 
little  chap  in  brass  buttons  was  quite  ready,  caused  a 
quick  stampede  even  among  the  boys  who  intended 
to  vote  for  the  little  fellow.  One  after  another  they 
rushed  for  a place  in  “ Captain  Abe’s  ” line  as  though 
to  be  first  to  fall  in  was  to  win  a prize. 

A few  rods  away  stood  that  suit  of  captain’s  clothes 
alone,  looking  smaller  than  ever,  “ the  starch  all 
taken  out  of  ’em,”  their  occupant  confounded,  and 
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themselves  for  sale.  “Abe’s”  old  “boss”  said  he 
was  “ astonished,”  and  so  he  had  good  reason  to  be, 
but  everybody  could  see  it  without  his  saying  so. 
His  “style”  couldn’t  win  among  the  true  and  shrewd, 
though  unpolished  “ boys  ” in  coarse  garments.  They 
saw  right  through  him. 

“Buttons,”  as  he  became  known  from  that  day, 
was  the  last  man  to  fall  into  “ Abe’s”  line  j he  said 
he’d  make  it  unanimous. 

But  his  experience  in  making  “ Abe  ” Captain 
made  himself  so  sick  that  he  wasn’t  “ able”  to  move 
when  the  company  left  for  the  “ front,”  though  he  soon 
grew  able  to  move  out  of  the  procession. 

Thus  was  “ Father  Abraham,”  so  young  as  twenty 
three,  chosen  captain  of  a militia  company  over  him 
whose  abused,  hired-hand  he  had  been.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  in  ’59  after  three  elections  to  the  State 
Legislature  and  one  to  Congress,  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
write  of  this  early  event  as  “ a success  which  gave 
me  more  pleasure  than  any  I have  had  since.”  Tne 
war  was  soon  over  with  but  little  field  work  for  the 
volunteers  ; but  no  private  was  known  to  complain 
that  “ Abe  ” was  not  a good  captain. 
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Half  morocco,  gold  center  back,  gilt  edges,  $12.00  per  set. 

Full  Turkey  morocco,  antique,  gilt  edges,  $16.00  per  set. 

Autograph  edition,  limited  to  one  thousand  numbered  copies,  printed  on  specially 
made  paper,  bound  in  three-quarters  calf,  gilt  top  and  rough  edges,  imperial  8vo.,  boxed, 
$25.00  per  set. 

The  household  edition  is  issued  in  one  royal  octavo  volume,  containing  about  950 
pages,  printed  from  new  electrotype  plates  on  superfine  book  paper,  richly  illustrated 
with  carefully  selected  views,  including  places  and  scenes  relating  to  the  author’s  boy- 
hood ; also  many  portraits  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  Cabinet  and  Senate.  In  addition 
there  are  a large  number  of  fac  simile  reproductions  of  letters  from  presidents,  senators, 
governors,  and  well-known  private  citizens. 

Half  morocco,  gold  center  back,  marbled  edges,  $6.00* 

Cloth,  gold  side  and  back  stamp,  $4.00. 

niLITARY  CAREER  OF  NAPOLEON  THE  GREAT. 

By  Montgomery  B.  Gibbs.  Not  a technical  military  history,  but  a gossipy,  anecdotal 
account  of  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  his  marshals  and  generals  knew  him  on 
the  battlefield  and  around  the  camp-fire.  Crown,  8vo.,  with  32  full  page  illustrations. 
Nearly  600  pages ; half  green  leather ; gilt  top  and  back ; English  laid  paper ; uncut 
edges.  Price,  $1.25. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  advertised  price. 

THE  WERNER  COMPANY,  Publishers,  - AkrOD,  0. 
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THE  GERHAN-ENGLISH  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITER. 

A practical  aid.  Carefully  prepared  by  competent  hands,  to  assist  in  the  transaction 
of  business  in  either  German  or  English.  Any  Germ'.*  i with  a slight  knowledge  of 
English  can,  with  the  assistance  of  this  book,  write  an  intelligent  English  business 
letter.  The  reverse  is  equally  true.  The  young  man  fitting  himself  for  a position  requir- 
ing a practical  knowledge  of  both  German  and  Euglish  will  find  no  simpler  or  more 
reliable  help.  Price,  35  cents. 

THE  QUEEN’S  REIGN. 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  COOK  BOOK. 

Free  from  reference  to  ardent  spirits.  Over  i,ioo  tested  recipes.  Articles  on  carving, 
dinner  giving,  on  serving,  cooking  for  the  sick,  table  etiquette.  Good  living  and  good 
health  both  considered.  440  pages,  extra  quality  paper,  clear  type.  Price,  50  cents. 

GERMANY’S  IRON  CHANCELLOR. 

By  Bruno  Garlepp.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Sidney  Whitman,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
author  of  " Imperial  Germany,”  ” The  Realm  of  the  Hapsburgs,”  ‘‘Teutonic  Studies,”  etc. 
The  styles  of  binding  and  prices  are  as  follows : 

Fine  vellum  cloth,  emblematic  gold  stamp,  red  edges,  475  pages,  $8.00. 

Half  morocco,  gold  stamped,  475  pages,  $10.00. 

Full  morocco,  gold  side  and  back  stamps,  gilt  edges,  475  pages,  $12.00* 

THE  WERNER  UNIVERSAL  EDUCATOR. 

A manual  of  self-instruction  in  all  branches  of  popular  education.  A complete  cyclo- 
pedia of  reference,  in  history,  science,  business,  and  literature.  An  imperial  volume,  ioJ4 
inches  long,  9 inches  wide,  and  contains  830  double  column  pages  ; also  one  million  facts 
and  figures,  one  thousand  forms  and  rules,  five  hundred  illustrations,  one  hundred 
colored  plates  and  diagrams,  and  sixty  colored  maps,  all  down  to  date.  Half  seal. 
Price,  $5.50.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

STREET  TYPES  OF  GREAT  CITIES. 

By  Sigmund  Kransz.  The  queer  people  that  you  sometimes  see  as  you  wend  your 
way  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  a great  city.  The  author  has  largely  caught 
them  with  his  camera,  and  we  have  before  us  snap  shots,  true  to  life,  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Price,  $1.00. 

STEAM,  STEEL  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

By  JAS.  W.  Steele.  A new  book  which  ought  to  be  in  every  household  in  the 
country  where  there  are  young  people,  or  their  elders,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  age.  The  book  tells  in  plain,  clear  language  the  story  of  steam,  of  the  age  of 
steel,  and  the  story  of  electricity.  An  up-to-date  non-technical  work  for  the  general  reader. 
Scientific  in  its  facts,  it  is  interesting  as  a novel.  Illustrated  by  many  pictures  and  dia- 
grams. i2mo.,  half  Russia.  Price,  $1.00. 

MANUAL  OF  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 

A pocket  encyclopedia.  A world  of  knowledge.  Embracing  more  than  1,000,000 
facts,  figures,  and  fancies,  drawn  from  every  land  and  language,  and  carefully  classified 
for  the  ready  reference  of  teachers,  students,  business  men,  and  the  family  circle.  Com- 
piled by  a score  of  editors  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Thomas,  with  an  introduction 
by  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Omaha,  Neb.  Full  Morocco, 
gilt.  Price,  $3.00. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  advertised  price, 

THE  WERNER  COMPANY,  Publishers,  - Akron,  0. 


THE  WERNER  COMPANY’S  POBIICATIONS. 

SCENIC  AMERICA. 

Or  the  Beauties  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  256  half-tone  pictures,  with  descriptions 
by  John  ly.  Stoddard.  Size,  11x14  iuches,  128  pages.  Bound  in  cloth  with  handsome 
side  stamp.  Price,  7 5 cents. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GENERAL  NELSON  A.  MILES. 

The  wonderful  career  of  a self-made  man.  How  he  rose  from  a Second  lyieutenant 
to  the  rank  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army.  B)mbracing  the  thrilling 
story  of  his  famous  Indian  campaigns.  In  this  volume  the  reader  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  great  Indian  leaders  : Geronimo,  Crazy  Horse,  Sitting  Bull,  Chief  Joseph, 
lyame  Deer,  etc.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  century.  A massive  volume 
of  600  pages,  printed  on  fine  super-calendered  paper,  with  nearly  200  superb  engravings. 
Illustrated  by  Fredkric  Remington  and  other  eminent  artists.  Fvery  page  bristles 
with  interest.  An  ever-changing  panorama.  A history  in  itself,  distinctive,  thrilling  and 
well  nigh  incredible.  Artistic  cloth,  chaste  and  elegant  design,  plain  edges,  $4;.00. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

Presents  the  complete  writings  of  David  P.  Page,  edited  by  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood, 
of  the  Kansas  City  Schools,  assisted  by  Prof.  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  of  Earlham  College, 
Ind.  This  new,  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  marvelously  popular  work  contains 
a fresh  and  exceedingly  interesting  life  of  its  noted  author,  with  portrait.  i2mo.,  343 
pages,  cloth  binding.  Price,  $1.50. 

THE  TEACHER  IN  LITERATURE. 

Revised  edition,  is  a publication  of  exceptional  merit,  containing  selections  from 
Ascham,  Rousseau,  Shenstone,  Pestalozzi,  Cowper,  Goethe,  Irving,  Mitford,  Bronte, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  others  who  have  written  on  subjects  pertaining  to  educational 
work  from  the  Elizabethan  period  down.  To  this  edition  Dr.  B.  A.  Hindsdale,  Professor 
of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Michigan,  has  added  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  history  of 
the  schoolmaster  from  earliest  times  as  he  appears  in  literature.  i2mo.  447  pages.  Price, 
«1.50. 

HAGNER’S  STANDARD  HORSE  AND  STOCK  BOOK. 

A complete  pictorial  encyclopedia  of  practical  reference  for  horse  and  stock  owners. 
By  D.  Magner,  author  of  the  Art  of  Taming  and  Training  Horses,  assisted  by  twelve 
leading  veterinary  surgeons.  Comprising  over  1,200  pages.  Containing  over  1,750  illus- 
trations. The  finest  and  most  valuable  farmer’s  book  in  the  world.  Cloth  binding, 
$4.00;  half  Russia,  $5.50. 

MARTIAL  RECITATIONS. 

Collected  by  Jas.  Henry  Brownlee.  A timely  book.  Martial  recitations,  heroic, 
pathetic,  humorous.  The  rarest  gems  of  patriotic  prose  and  poetry.  Non-sectional, 
enthusing.  i2mo;  232  pages ; large,  sharp  type  ; excellent  paper  ; silk  cloth  binding,  gay 
and  attractive.  Price,  $1.00;  the  same  in  handsome  paper  binding,  60  cents. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  SCIENCE. 

By  Dr.  J.  T.  Scovell,  for  ten  years  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School.  Price,  $1.50. 

WOMAN,  HER  HOME,  HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY. 

A book  that  every  lady  should  study  and  every  household  possess.  An  intensely 
interesting  chapter  on  girlhood.  Education  of  women.  A very  practical  chapter  on 
general  hygiene,  including  hygiene  of  the  skin  and  hygiene  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Sympathetic  articles  on  motherhood  and  the  hygiene  of  childhood.  Also  hygiene  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  hygiene  of  the  eye,  hygiene  of  the  ear,  hygiene  of  the  generative 
organs.  Cloth,  T 5 cents  ; paper,  50  cents. 

J^or  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 
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PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  Wm.  O.  Krohn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  in  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Price,  $ 1 . 50. 

KINGS  OF  THE  PLATFORM  AND  PULPIT. 

A hundred  anecdotes  of  a hundred  famous  men, — our  eminent  orators,  wits  and 
sages.  Who  they  are.  How  they  have  achieved  fame.  Their  ups  and  downs  in  life, — 
Artemus  Ward,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Josh  Billings,  John  B.  Gough,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby, 
Robert  J.  Burdette,  Dwight  Z,.  Moody,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  Bill  Nye,  Robert  Collyer, 
Danbury  News  Man,  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  Eli  Perkins,  Sam  Jones,  Geo.  W.  Peck,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  S^'rs.  Partington,  Prof.  David  Swing,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Bill  Arp,  etc. 
Darge  octavo  volume,  7x10  inches  ; 600  pages  ; full  of  illustrations  ; fine  paper  ; large,  clear 
type  ; attractive  binding.  Cloth,  plain  edges.  Price,  $1.50. 

LITTLE  FOLKS*  LIBRARY. 

A set  of  six  instructive  and  vastly  entertaining  midget  volumes,  written  expressly 
for  this  library  by  carefully  chosen  authors.  Illustrated  by  noted  artists.  Each  book 
contains  128  pages,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty-three  full-page  illustrations.  The  books  are 
bound  in  Skytogan,  are  sewed,  and  have  the  appearance  of  “ old  folks  ’’books  in  miniature. 

RHYME  UPON  RHYME. 

Edited  by  Amelia  Hofer,  ex-president  Kindergarten  Department  of  National 
Educational  Association.  Illustrated  by  Harry  O.  Danders,  of  the  Chicago  Times  staff. 
LITTLE  FARHERS. 

By  W.  O.  Krohn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Illinois.  Illustrated 
by  Wm.  Ottman. 

CIRCUS  DAY. 

By  George  Ade,  special  writer  for  the  Chicago  Record.  Illustrated  by  John  T. 
McCutcheon. 

FAIRY  TALES. 

From  Shakespeare.  By  Fay  Adams  Britton,  Shakespearian  writer.  Illustrated  by 
Wm.  Ottman.  Vol.  I.  The  Tempest ; Vol.  II.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  A Winter’s  Tale. 

STORIES  FROM  HISTORY. 

By  John  Hazelden,  historian.  Illustrated  by  John  T.  McCutcheon,  of  the  Chicago 
Record  staff.  Price,  50  cents  per  set. 

BEAUTIFUL  BRITAIN. 

The  scenery  and  splendors  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Royal  residences,  palaces, 
castles,  bowers,  hunting  lodges,  river  banks  and  islets,  abbeys  and  halls,  the  homes  of 
princes,  views  of  noted  places,  historic  landmarks  and  ancient  ruins  in  the  Lands  of  the 
Rose  and  Thistle.  A magnificent  collection  of  views,  with  elaborate  descriptions  and 
many  interesting  historical  notes.  Text  set  with  emblematic  borders,  printed  in  a tint. 
A fine  example  of  up-to-date  printing.  Large  quarto  volume,  11^^x1354  inches,  385  pages, 
extra  enameled  paper.  Extra  English  cloth,  $4.50;  half  morocco,  full  gilt  edges, 
$0.00 ; full  morocco,  full  gilt  edges,  $7.50. 

A VOYAGE  IN  THE  YACHT  SUNBEAM. 

“ Our  home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven  Months.”  By  Lady  Brassey.  The  verdict  of 
the  public : “One  of  the  most  delightful  and  popular  narratives  of  travel  ever  written. 
Both  entertaining  and  instructive.”  For  old  and  young  alike.  Size,  6x9  inches;  480 
pages;  many  illustrations;  extra  quality  paper.  Cloth,  gold  stamped,  $1.50;  half  mo- 
rocco gold  stamped,  $2.00  ; full  morocco,  gold  stamped,  gilt  edges,  $2.50. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  advertised  price. 
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MAQNER’S  STANDARD  HORSE  BOOK. 

By  D.  Magner.  The  well-known  authority  on  training,  educating,  taming  and 
treating  horses.  The  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  existence  ; strongly  endorsed  by 
leading  horse  experts  everywhere.  I,arge  quarto  volume  ; 638  pages  ; over  one  thousand 
illustrations.  Half  Russia  binding.  Price,  $2.50. 

I THE  BIBLE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

I ^ In  words  of  easy  reading.  The  sweet  stories  of  God’s  word.  In  the  language  of 
' childhood.  By  the  gifted  author,  Josephine  Pollard.  Beautifully  illustrated  with 
t nearly  two  hundred  fifty  striking  original  engravings  and  world-famous  masterpieces 
I of  Sacred  Art,  and  with  magnificent  colored  plates.  The  Bible  For  Young  People  is 
complete  in  one  sumptuous,  massive,  nearly  square  octavo  volume,  of  over  five  hundred 
pages.  Bound  in  extra  cloth,  ink  and  gold  sides  and  back.  % 1 . 50. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Hundreds  of  full-page  views.  Portraying  scenes  all  over  the  world.  The  views 
composing  this  superb  volume  are  reproduced  by  the  perfected  half-tone  process  from 
photographs  collected  by  the  celebrated  traveler  and  lecturer,  John  T.  Stoddard,  by 
whom  the  pictures  are  described  in  graphic  language.  In  Glimpses  of  the  World  is 
presented  a grand  panorama  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria,  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  and  South  America.  Um 
questionably  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  printed.  Buckram.  Price,  $4.50. 

THE  WERNER  POCKET  ATLAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A real  pocket  atlas  5x3^4  inches,  96  pages,  leatherette  covers.  Needed  by  every 
traveling  man.  Should  be  on  every  desk.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  CAPITOL  COOK  BOOK. 

448  pages,  8^x6  inches ; weight,  i pounds  ; over  1,400  tested  recipes  by  Hugo  Zieman, 
ex-steward  of  the  White  House,  and  the  well-known  expert,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Gillette. 
Illustrated.  Price,  50  cents. 

THE  WALDORF  COOK  BOOK. 

By  “ Oscar  ” of  the  Waldorf.  The  most  thorough  and  complete  treatise  on  Practical 
Cookery  ever  published.  The  author,  Oscar  Tschirky,  Maitre  d’Hotel,  The  Waldorf  and 
Astoria,  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  culinary  authorities  of  the  world. 
Elaborate  directions  are  given  for  making  ice  creams,  ices,  pastries  and  tea  and  coffee. 
Selections  may  be  made  to  gratify  any  taste.  Original  and  varied  recipes  are  given  for 
making  toothsome  confections,  preserves,  jams,  pickles  and  other  condiments.  Over 
900  pages.  Valuable  information,  indispensable  to  families,  hotels,  cafes  and  boarding 
houses.  Wholesome,  palatable,  economic  and  systematic  cooking.  Everything  used  as 
food  is  fully  considered.  Nearly  4,000  recipes.  The  best  and  most  comprehensive  cook 
book  compiled.  Special  features,  such  as  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  kitchen,  menus, 
bills  of  fare,  the  seasons,  market,  etc.,  etc.  Size,  8xioJ4  x 2^  inches.  Bound  in  one 
large  octavo  volume  of  over  900  pages  in  handsome  oil  cloth.  Price,  $2  •50* 

THE  STORY  OF  AMERICAN  HEROISM. 

As  told  by  the  Medal  Winners  and  Roll  of  Honor  men.  A remarkable  collection  of 
thrilling,  historical  incidents  of  personal  adventures  during  and  after  the  great  Civil 
War.  Narratives  by  such  heroes  as  Gen.  Eew  Wallace,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Gen. 
Alex.  Webb,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Eee,  Gen.  Wade  Hampton.  A war  gallery  of  noted  men 
and  events.  A massive  volume  of  over  700  pages,  printed  on  fine  calendered  paper. 
Illustrated  with  three  hundred  original  drawings  of  personal  exploits.  English  cloth, 
emblematic  design  in  gold  and  colors,  $2*  50* 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  advertised  price. 
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